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~ REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 
The Saxons. 

Having in our last traced the ear- 
liest known movements.of the human |} );, 
face in Europe, and particularly in 
Britain,.and seen the first settlements 
of Kimmerians and Kelts, we resume 
Mr, Turner's excellent history*, in 
order to give an epitome of the origin 
of the Saxons, their national state, and 
their supercession of the Romans in our 


native land. 

The o-Saxons, who tenageried 
themselves the Cimbric peninsula and 
its vicinity in the 5th and 6th centuries into 

, were-branches of the great Saxon 
confederation, which frora the Elbe extend- 
ed itself at last to the Rhibe. Before their 


far the 
Ptolemy of: Alexandria, is the’ first Wri 
who makes: any mention, ’ “tn We’ time, 


of the 2d century, 
the the ‘north; side: of: 
the Elbe, its three ising” North, Strandt, 
Cie Ch Heligland, end the neck of t f 
Chersonesus, the territory NOW § 
vided into Jutltind, Sleswick; and olstéin : 
- intiét therefore have been but ah itor. 
ble nation, or rather tribe. Tacitus 
dene not notice them: Out acthor thinks it 
probable that they were one of the German 
or Teutonic, that j i to say, Gothic or Scy- 
thiati tribes, who for. more 
years, (reckoned before and 
propelled the more ancient Kimmeriahs to- 
wards the west and south’ and that they 
from the Sakai: ot Savre— 
Saat Sana or the A wh of Sakai; abbrevi- 
« red’ona- 
a of FM offering a. 


Plin mentions the name Salat aniong the 


northern regions of Persia. Stephanus 
Speaks of the Saxdi, a peop ople on the Eux- 
as 


ines_and it is’ quite a 


* OF the’ Angid-Saxonis, &c. 3 yols. Gyo. 





rp te dy 4 t 
greatest portion of our pop 
ter | either 


a thousand | ing, 
t Chhrist,) | tim 
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that a tribe of this parenting’ abit nade tra- 
versed Europe ftom Asia, and fixed on the 
shores of thé German Océan. And we may 
here call in, as a correbora- 
tion, the recol of the traditional de- 
rap etc by Snorre; in the Edda and 
is great ancestor’ of the 
Sexinl oh _Seandinavian < is mre 2 
have migrated from a city on the east of the 
Tanais;: called 4 na a@ country called 
Asaland, implying the eity and of the 
Ase, or ’ Asians 
A few words of. the ancient Scythian lan- 
guage (the probable parent of all the Go- 
thic tongues), have been. preserved—ew- 
ampaios, sacred ways—arima, one—spow, 
an eye—vior, a mah—pata, to kiti—grouca- 
sum, white with snow : and their chief gods 


were Tabiti, ios, Oitosuros, Artimpasa 
or Arippasa, Thamimasadas, and Apia, wife 
of |. ,. whom Herodotus. com 





Seated on &@ very 
Elbe, as we have des 
have been in the time of y (sa 
Anno Domini rig we learn from the next 
mention of them, by Eutropius, pone had 
made rapid strides towards power wi 





ible conjecture, | geri 








»| terror to their wore peldbe 
pos- ee 
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eb’ hey ily suppose,* that hit barba- 
tities paved the way for that important eon- 
federation of the” inhabitants of the Lower 
Rhine and the Weser; which, under the 
name of -Francs, withstood ‘the Roman 
arms, and preserved the liberties of Ger- 
many. Western Europe was, on the over- 
throw of the Roman empire, parcelled out 
by these warlike nsec whose improved 
posterity now occupy and govern our quarter 
bf the globe. It tae behind this barrier of 
the Francs, between them and the Romans, 
and through their naval expeditions, that the 
Saxons gathered superiors hi. The events 
which first led to extended m piratical 
enterprize among our barbaric ancestors, were 
the return vo of a numerous body of 
Francs, Bs w ‘aod 
to the we WN vd usurpation of the 
hi eee ‘i assian pilot Carausius, 
No to 6 tedlaball his authority in 
Britain and on the coasts of Gaul, 
ito alliances with the Germans, Saxons,. 
and Francs ; and being a skilful sailor, ini- 
tiated the latter two inna and the art 


‘i 


Hi 


eo ,. their 
fresh force : and a subsequent alliance with 
the murderer 


of the fourth century, the 


y | Saxons pet with states both to the north 


and south of thém, for preda’ urposes. 
These additions of strength rent A nomirial 
the | distinctions of Chauci, Frisii, Chanrivi, Bae 
om ‘oxandri, Morini, Cimbri, Jutes: Ans 

, merged into the general appellation 
of (emote: 





mit attacked 


.| the coasts of Britain, pr piv the 


Picti, Scoti, and Attacotti attacked the coun 








* Vide Notit. Germ. lib. iv. p. 338. 
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try on the north and north-west sides. But 
they were generally defeated, and the san- 
guivary Straggle continued till the beginning 
of the fifth century, When Alari¢ and ‘his 
Goths subdued the western empire of Rome, 
and the Alani, Suevi, Vandali, &c. ravaged 
the western world. ‘ 

The Britons of this epoch, A. D. 407-409, 
asserted their independence ; the Armo- 
ricans across the Channel instantly followed 
their example. Our island, it may be 364 
sumed, retained nearly the same form which 
it possessed in the later periods of the Roman 
residence: viz. was divided into five Fs 
vinces containing two Municipia, nine Colo- 
nig, ten Civitates, with the Latio jure, twelve 
Stipendaria, and many other towns. Eng- 
land may be conceived to have consisted of 
thirty independant Civitates at the time it 
resumed its liberties; and these would, on 
that occasion, become thirty independant 
states or republics. A letter addressed by 
the Emperor Honorius to the Civitates of 
Britain, is a sort of evidence of an arrange- 
ment of this nature. After A.D. 410 these se- 
parate governments had each its chief magis- 
trates or duumviri, their senate, their subor- 
dinate decurions, and inferior senate or curiz, 
for civil affairs ; and their bishop and clergy 
for ecclesiastical concerns, but commonly 
extending to lay business. 4 

Contests arising, the island, according to 
Gildas (no good authority except where cor- 
roborated by others or having his represen- 
tations strengthened by the consideration that 
they could hardly in the nature of things fail 
to he true), becomes aprey to civil wars : and 
St. Jerome mentions Britain as bejng at this 
era ‘‘ fertile in tyrants ;” which Procopius 
confirms. The regal chiefs were at last so 
numerous that we read of kings of Devon- 
shire, Cornwall, Kent, Glastonbury, Deira, 
Bernieia, several k of Cumbria, several 
of Wales, and others in the north and west 
of England, about the time of the Saxons, 
We find Malgocune styled by Gildas the de- 
throner of many tyrants; and Nennius 
states the Saxons to have fought, and Arthur 
to have marched, with the Kings of the 
Britons. 

This was the state of things,—Britain was 
inhabited by the descendants of the Kimme- 
rians, Kelts, with the Phenician and Roman 
additions ; and had for two centuries main- 
tained adesultory warfare with the Scoti and 
Picti, and the Saxons, when a more perma- 
nent invasion ensued in 449, and Hengist and 
Horsa, with three Saxon cyules or vessels, 
apenered on the coast, at Ebbsfleet in the Isle 
of Thanet, near Richborough. ‘The 
under these leaders could hardly amount to 
more than 300 men, and they were retained 
by the British king Gurtheyrn, or Vortigern, 


and his chiefs, as subsidiary soldiers, to assist 
them against their Irish and Scottish enemies. 


As usually happens, the mercenaries: soon 
began to usurp authority. In the seventh 
year after his arrival, Hengist is stated, in 
the Saxon Chronicle, to have begun his 
Kentish kingdom. The Angli almost en- 
tirely, and the Jutes and contineutal Saxons 
in great numbers, poured in, and flocked to 
the standard of the successful Hengist. The 
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Britons resisted these encroachments, and at 
first.successfully, but the Saxons ultimatel 
prevailed; and Hengist firmly established, 
and transmitted to his posterity, a kingdom 
in Kent. Ella, another Saxon chieftain, en- 
couraged by his example, in like manner 
founded a kingdom in Sussex ; and Cerdic, 
beginning with Hampshire in the south part 
of Britain, that of Wessex ; which finally 
absorbed all the others. 

It was against the latter that the renowned 
King Arthur fought so long and so valiantly. 
His efforts limited the in to Hampshire, 
and some contested partsofSomersetshire; and 
it was not till after his death, that the junc- 
tion of the nation of the Angli with the Saxon 
colonists led to the subjugation of Britain. 
The invasion ‘of the ies, however, is too 
important a point to be taken up at so ad- 
vanced a page; and we therefore break off 
here, to commence with an account of it in 
our next historical sketch. 





A History of New York, from the Begin- 
ing of the World to the End of the 
Dutch Dynasty, &. . By Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, &c. London, 1820. 
8vo. pp. 520. r 


As we had the pleasure of introducing 
the Author of the Sketch-Book (Mr 
Irving) to the British public, we feel a 
sort of friendly interest in the success of 
that ripened acquaintance which he has 
since cultivated with it. We were, there- 
fore, glad to see the present volume as 
an English publication, though in point 
of fact (we believe) it preceded, as an 
American one, the earliest labours of 
Geoffry Crayon; and the voice of fame 
across the Atlantic had long apprised us 
of its merits and popularity. lt exhibits 
very considerable talents, and is through- 
out a lively and grotesque performance. 
Much humour, neat. observations on 
men and on human actions, a drolling 
way of treating subjects of every kind, 
anda sportiveness of fancy mingled with 
some originality, and a good deal of apt- 
nes for the ridiculous, are its character- 
istic traits, May it not seem paradox- 
ical to add, that we have been fatigued 
by the perusal of this clever volume ? 
But we have experienced that sensation ; 
and while we could not help saying to- 


party | wards the writer, “ I like thy wit well 


in good faith ;"" neither could we help 


feeling, at the same time, that he did | 1°" 


ill in giving us so tremendons a quantity 
of it. Nea:ly 600 honest octavo pages 
of jest and play, is entertainment beyond 
the stretch of human faculties to relish. 
Laughter is a very fatiguing exercise, 
and cannot be carried on so long. Rich 
dishes cloy sooner than plain fare. We 
may have too much even of a good 
thing. In short, Mr. Diedrich Knicker- 












bocker's history wants relief. It may 
be amusingly taken up by fits and starts; 
but no mental powers can withstand so 
continuous and so strenuous a claim to 
attention, especially in the shape of irony 
and joke, which are the most potent 
exhausters of the mind. 

Owing to this cause we have felt ennui 
while perusing the pleasantest parts of 
these lucubrations. Had Mr. Irving 
contented himself with such bounds as 
De Foe, as Swift, as Voltaire, prescribed 
to themselves, we think he would have 
been more effective : in so far as he has 
exceeded them, though he may have 
displayed to greater extent the fecundity 
of his imagination and scope of his abi- 
lities, he has not added to the recreation 
of his reader, since brevity is the soul 
of wit, and tediousness the limbs and 
outward flourishes. 

We hope we are understood not to 
speak this disparagingly, for we have 
prefaced it with a candid character of 
the work, and shall fortify that opinion 
with several extracts, to show that the 
author is all that we have said in his 
praise. But first we shall state what 
the general nature of his production 
is. ‘There is a whimsical introduction, 
giving an account of the fictitious au- 
thor, his habits, adventures, reception 
in society, and destiny. ‘Then beginning 
ab ovo, the history, throws a rapid but 
philosophical coup d’ceil over the crea- 
tion of the world (discussing cosmo- 
gony and cosmography too with a de- 
gree of skill worthy of the Cosmogonist 
in the Vicar of Wakefield), and the cir- 
cuastances, some of them real but most 
of them conjectural, of its pristine popu- 
lation, Descending to more modem 
times, Noah's flood is recorded with se- 
veral new features ; and we arrive lo- 
gically enough, at the peopling of Ame- 
rica. Here we shall take our first quo- 
tation, 

CHAPTER LV. 

Showing the great difficul cians ed 
| oy in a ny ae how 
the Aborigines came to be begotten by ac- 
cident—to the great relief and satisfaction 
of the Author. 

The next inquiry at which we arrive in the 
lar course of our history is to ascertam, 
if possible, how ‘this cme was > 

led—a point fruitful of incredible em- 

Lmestoeett for unless we prove that the 

Aborigines did absolutely come from some- 

where, it will be immediately asserted in this 

of scepticism that they did not come # 
ail; and if they did not come at all, then was 
this country never populated—a conclusion 
perfectly agreeable to the rules of logic, but 
wholly irreconcilable to every feeling of hu- 
manity, inasmuch as it must syllogisticelly 
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prove fatal to the innumerable Aborigines of 
this populous on: 

“ i avert so dire a sophism, and to rescue 
from logical annihilation so many millions cf 
fellow creatures, how many wings of geese 
have been plundered! what oceans of ink 
have been benevolently drained! and how 
many capacious heads of learned historians 
have been addled, and for ever confounded ! 
I pause with reverential awe when I contem- 
plate the ponderous tomes, in different lan- 
guages, with which they have endeavoured 
to solve this question, so important.to the 
happiness of society, but so involved in clouds 
of impenetrable obscurity. Historian after 
historian has engaged in the endless circle of 
hypothetical argument, and ufter leading us 
a chace throngh octavos, quartos, and 
folios, has let us out at the end of his work 
just as wise as we were at the beginning. It 
‘was doubtless some philosophical wild goose 
chase of the kind that made the old poet Ma- 
crobius railin such a passion at curiosity, 
which he anathematizes most heartily, as 
* an irksome agonizing care, a superstitious 
industry about unprofitable things, an itching 
humour to see what is not to be seen, and to 
be doing what signifies nothing when it is 
done.’ But to proceed. 

“ OF the claims of the children of Noah 
te the original population of this country 
I shall say nothing, as they have already been 
touched upon in my last chapter. The claim- 
ants next in celebrity are the descendants of 
Abraham. Thus Christoval Colon (vulgarly 
called Columbus), when he first discovered 
the gold mines of Hispaniola, immediately 
concluded, with a shrewdness that would have 
done horonr to a philosopher, that he had 
found the ancient Ophir, from whence Solo- 
mon procured the gold for embellishing the 
temple at Jerusalem; nay, Colon even ima- 
gined that he saw the remains of furnaces of 
veritable Hebraic construction, employed in 
refining the precious ore. 

“So golden a conjecture, tinctured with 
such fascinating extravagance, was too tempt- 
ing not to be immediately snapp*d at by the 
gudgeons of learning ; and accordingly there 
were divers profound writers ready to swear 
to its correctness, and to bring in their usual 
load of authorities, and wise surmises, where- 
withal to prop it up. Vetablus and Robertus 
Stephens declared nothing could be more 
clear—Arius Montanus, without the least 
hesitation, asserts that Mexico was the true 
Ophir, and. the Jews the early settlers of 
the country. While Possevin, Becan, and 
several other sagacious writers, lug in a sup- 
posed prophecy of the fourth book of Esdras, 

vhich being asserted in the mighty hypothe- 
sis, like the key-stone of an arch, gives it, 
in their opinion, perpetual durability. 

pi » however, have they completed 
their goodly superstructure, than in trudges 
a of opposite authors, with Hans de 
Laet, the yreet Dutchman, at their head, and 
at one blow tumbles the whole fabric about 
their ears. Hans, in fact, contradicts outright 
all the Israelitish claims to.the first settle- 
ment of this country,, attributing all those 

equivocal symptoms, and traces of Christianity 
sod. Judaism, which have been said to be 





found in divers provinces of the new world, 
to the Devil, who has always affected to 
counterfeit the worship of the true Deity. 
‘ A remark,’ says the knowing old Padre 
d’Acosta, ‘ made by all good authors who 
have spoken Of the religion of nations newly 
<iscovered, and founded besides on the .au- 
thors of the fathers of the church.’ 

_“* Some writers again, aunong whom it is 
with great regret I am compelled to mention 
Lopez de Gomara and Juan de Leri, insi- 
nuate that the Canaanites, being driven from 
the land of promise by the Jews, were seized 
with such a panic that they fled without 
looking behind them, until stopping to take 
breath, they found themselves safe in Ame- 
rica. Ay they brought neither their national 
language, mannérs, nor features with them, 
it is supposed they left them behind in the 
hurry of their flight—I cannot give my faith 
to this opinion. 

**T pass over the supposition of the learned 
Grotius, who, being both an ambassador 
and a Dutchman to boot, is entitled to great 
respect, that North America was peopled by 
a strolling company of Norwegians, and that 
Peru was founded a a colony from China— 
Manco or Mungo Capac, the first Incas, 
being himself a Chinese: nor shall I more 
than barely mention that father Kircher 
ascribes the settlement of America to the 
Egyptians, Budbeck to the Scandinavians, 
Charron to the Gauls, Juffredus Petri to a 
skaiting ey from Friesland, Milius to the 
Celtz, Marinochus the Sicilian to the Ro- 
mans, Le Compte to the Pheenicians, Postel 
to the Moors, Martin d’Angleria to the Abys- 
sinians ; together with the sage surmise of 
De Laet, that England, Ireland, and the Or- 
cades, may contend for that honour. 

“* Nor will 1 bestow any more attention or 
ctedit to the idea that America is the fairy 
region of Zipangri, described by that dream- 
ing traveller, Marco Polo, the Venetian; or 
that it comprises the visionary island of 
Atlantis, described by Plato., Neither will 
I stop to investigate the heathenish assertion 
of Paracelsus, that each hemisphere of the 
globe was originally furnished with an Adam 
and Eve: or the more flattering, opinion of 
Dr. Romayne, supported by many nameless 
authorities, that Adam was of the Indian 
race—or the startling conjecture of Buffon, 
Helvetius, and Darwin, so highly honourahle 
to mankind, that the whole human species is 
accidentally descended from a remarkable 


family of monkeys ! 
bs This last conjecture, I must own, came 
upon me very suddenly and very ious- 


ly. Ihave often beheld the clown in a 
pantomime, while gazing in stupid wonder at 
the extravagant gambols of a harlequin, all 
at once electrified | by a sudden stroke of the 
wooden sword across his shoulders: «Little 
did I think at such times, that it would ever 
fall to my lot to be treated with equal dis- 
courtesy, and that while I was quietly be- 
holding these grave philosophers, emulating 
the eccentric transformations of the hero of 
pantomime, they would on a sudden turn 
upon me and my readers, and with one hy- 
esa flourish metamorphose us into 

ta! I determined from that moment not 
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to burn my fingers with any more of their 
theories, but content myself with detailing 
the different methods by which trans- 
ported the descendants of these ancient and 
respectable monkeys to this great field of 
theoretical warfare. 

“« This was done either by migrations by 
land or transmigrations by water. Thus 
Padre Joseph D’Acosta enumerates three 

assages by land—fiest by.the north of 

urope, secondly by-the north of Asia, and 
thirdly by regions southward of the straights 
of Magellan. The learned Grotius marches 
his Norwegians, by a pleasant route, across 
frozen rivers and arms of thie. sea, through: 
Iceland, Greenland; Estotiland,.and Narem- 
berga: and various writers, among whom 
are Angleria, De Hornn, and Buffon, anxious 
for the accommodation of these tra¢ellers, 
have fastened the two continents together by 
a strong chain of deductions—by which means 
they could pass over dry-shod. But should 
even this fail, Pinkerton, that industrious old 
gentleman, who compiles books, and manu- 
factures Geographies, has constructed a na- 
tural bridge of ice, from continent to con- 
tinent, at the distance of four or five miles 
from Behring’s ameter which he is 
entitled to the grateful thanks of all the wan- 
dering Aborigines who ever did or ever will 
pass over it. 
_ “Ttis an evil much to be lamented, that 
none of the worthy writers above quoted 
cee our ommuaaange - work without im- 
medi claring hostilities against ev 
writer ee had wenned of the same sublers. 
In this particular, authors may be compared 
to acertain sagacious bird, which, in building 
its nest,-is sure to pull to pieces the nests of 
ea birds in its nei eerie ne ; 

pensity tends grievously to impede 

the apna aaa knovileage Theories 
are at best but brittle productions, and when 
once committed to the stream, they. should 
take care that, like the notable pots which 
were fellow-voyagers, they do not crack each 
other. 

“« My chief surprize is, that, among the 
many writers I have noticed, no one has at-’ 
tempted to prove that this country was 

eopled from the moon—or that the first : 
inhabitants floated hither on islands of ice, 
as white bears cruise about the northern 
oceans—or that they were conveyed hither 
by. balloons, as modern @éronauts pass from 
Base to Calais—or by witchcraft, as Simon 
Magus posted among the stars-—or after the 
manner of the renowried ‘Scythian Abaris, 
who, like the New Fognns witches on full- 
blooded broomsticks, made. most unheard of 
journeys on the back of a gélden arrow, given ° 

im by the Hyperborean Apollo. 

‘* But there. is still one mode deft by which 
this country could have been peopled, which 
I have reserved for the last, because I con- 
sider it worth all the rest: it is—byaccident ! 
Speaking of the islands of Solomon, New 

uinea, and New Molland, the profound 
father Charlevoix observes, ‘ in fine, all these 
countries are peopled, and it is possible some 
have been so Ay accident. Now if it could 
have happened in that maaner, why might 





it not have been at the same time, and by the 








conclusions from 

i en improvement in syle kil nd 
proves father superior even to Ar- 
chimedes, for he can turn the world without 
any thing to rest his lever upon. It is only 

by the dexterity: with which the 
pane ben ctaee og Sort an at yma eyes 
Geo knot-—* Nothing,’ says he, ‘ is more 
easy. The inhabitants of both hemispheres 
are certainly the descendants of the same 


F 
? 
| 


. re- 
ceived an express order from Heaven to 
people the world, and accordingly it has been 
peopled. To bring this about, it was. neces- 
sary.to overcome all the difficulties in the 
way, and. they have. also been overcome !’ 
Pious logician! How does he put all the 
herd of laborious theorists to the blush, by 
explaining, in five words, what it cost 
them volumes to prove knew nothing 


t 


and a 
sulted, but ‘are omitted through fear of 
fatiguing unlearned reader— only 


-of the worl tay actuall 
Q. E. D.) to support which 
“ ee ay numerous tribes 
of Indians inhabit it. X it 
haa puna dirent 


eye- to 
Thirdly, thatthe people of this country had 
a variety of fathers, which, as:it may not be 
thought much to their credit by the common 
run of readers, the less we say on the subject 
the better. The ion therefore, I trust, 
is for ever at. rest. 
After some further capriccios, we 
have the author's version of the disco- 
very of America, from which we select 


icious beasts.’ bas 
Now it is notorious that the sav: knew 
a - agriculture, when first 


b , but. lived 
bond, disorderly, ace 


as savage and pernici 


, 





It is true the savages might plead that th 
drew all the benefits from the land whic 
their simple wants required—the 
plenty of game to hunt, which, er with 
the roots and ‘uncultivated fruits of the earth, 
furnished a sufficient variety for their frugal 
repasts ;—and that as heayen merely designed 
the earth to form the abode and satisfy the 
wants of man, so we bye those purposes 
were answered, the will of heaven was ac- 
complished.—But this only proves how un- 
peeerving they were of the blessings around 
them—they were so much the more sayages, 
for not having more wants; for knowledge 
is in some an increase of desires, and 
it is this superiority both in the number and 
magnitude of his desires, that distinguishes 
the man from the beast. Therefore the In- 
dians, in not having more wants, were very 
unreasonable animals ; and it was but just 
that they should make way for the Euro- 
peans, who had a tho wants to their 
one, and therefore would turn the earth to 


more account, and by a ratee Be more 
truly fulfil the will of heaven. i 
Grotius, and’ Lauterbach, and: Puffendorf, 
Titius, and many wise men beside, who 
ve considered the matter properly, have 
determined, that the property of country 
cannot be acquired hy hunting, cutting F 
or dra water in it—nothing but.precise 
on of ‘limits, and the intention of 
cultivation, can establish the session. 
Now: as the savages (probably from never 
having read the authors above quoted) had 
never complied with any of these 
right to the soil; but that it was completely 
at the disposal of the first comers, who had 
ore knowledge, more wants, and more 
legant, that is to say, artificial desires than 
ves 


In entering @ newly discovered, un- 
bultivated comnery, theretses, the 


y ri their just Fights, 
fringing’ the immutable laws of nature, 
fore they were folly of lmpleyy targary 
ore they were guilty of impiety, burglary, 
and trespass on the case,—therefore they 
were hardened offenders against God. anid 
man—therefore they ought to be extermi. 


“But. a more irresistible right than either 
that I have mentioned, and one which will 


admitted by my reader, 
provided he be blest with bowels of cha. 


rity and philant , is the acquired 
by creation. AN the world teowy the 
mentable state in which these poor savages 


found | dise 


forms, it’ plainly followed that they had no, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


were found : not only deficient in the com- 
forts of life, but what is stilt worse, most 
piteously and unfortunately blind to the mi. 
series of theit situation. But no sooner did 
the benevolent inhabitants of Europe behold 
their sad condition, than they immediately 
went to work to ameliorate and improve it. 
They introduced among them rum, gin, 
brandy, and the other comforts of life—and 
it is astonishing to read how soon the poor 
savages learnt to estimate these blessi : 
they likewise made known to them a thou- 
sand remedies, by which the most inveterate 
ases are alleviated and healed ; and that 
they might comprehend the benefits and en- 
joy the comforts of these medicines, they 
previous introduced among them the diseases 
which they were calculated to cure. By 
these and a variety of other methods was the 
condition of these poor savages wonderfully 
improved ; they acquired a thousand wants, 
of which they had before been ignorant ; and 
as he has most sources of happiness who has. 
most wants to be gratified, they were doubt- 
lessly rendered a much happier race of 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Tragic Tales, Coningsby, and Lord. Bro- 
kenhurst. By Sir Egerton Brydges, 
Bart. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1820. 
Remembering Sir Egerton Brydges’s 

zealous exertions on the subject of the 

Copyright Act, and looking at. these 

tales.as the relaxations of a,wounded 

mind, we should be happy were. it pos- 
sible for us to award them our good 
report. But if we speak truth, we must 
say that they appear to us to be horrible 
without sublimity, tragical without pa- 
thos, romantic without interest, and al- 
together a strange mixture of common- 
place, morbid sentiment, and flightiness. 
The first story ends in the assassination 
of the hero by the father of the heroine: 
the second paints the utmost depravity, 
murder, incestuousness, and idiotcy, 
without one gleam of relief. We can 
imagine no one useful or moral purpose 
which such performances could effect. 

It is with regret we say so; but we most 

earnestly submit to the author the ex- 


their| pediency of a more becoming and laud- 


able exercise of his talents ;—our an- 


its; | cient writers offer. him still a fine field 


for cultivation, and, his labours. in that 

braneh-of literature will reflect infinitely 
reater lustre upon him than such pro- 
fictions as these. 

Having thus candidly and honestly 
delivered our. opinion, we shall select 
some examples from Sir Egerton's work, 
though not so much with the view of 
justifying them, as for the sake of ex- 
hibiting what we may rather approve 
than condemn. 





|. The heroine in Coningsby is s poeti- 
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cai enthusiast ; the following neat little 
piece is given as one of her composi- 
tions : 

On Poets. 
+ Jt is ap idle trade, this poet’s trade : 
So the stern sage, who takes the pompous flame 
Of Man of Science, calls it: with wise saws 
He shakes his head, and swears, ’tis but an art 
ies aoe ee 
And building airy castles, that each wind 
Will sweep away !—O leave him to himself: 
He deals in nothing but material forms ; 
‘The spiritual world is mantled from his sight. 
He scorns, and gibes at what he cannot see ; 
And takes his Vhadaon for superior wit. 


‘There are also, though we do not subscribe 
¢o all its dicta, both fine lines and fine 
shoughts in an 
Ode, on Dante. 
‘What constitutes the Poet? Not the trick 
Of tliyme, nor yet th’ array 
Of imagery, as thick 
As heaven star-cluster’d, nor the play 
Of skilful words, that dance in coruscation gay. 
But the deep, solemn, elevated thought, 
That scorns the ornament 
Oflanguage, and is wrought 
By the high enthusiasm, bent 
On is that bound beyond this earthly orb’s 
extent. 


In nakedness of majesty it throws 
Its awe-inspiring charm, 
On him, whose m glows 
With sympathetic grandeur warm, 


Whi : ; J 
Mie groupe . human ills sneatng take th 


j 
Sach once was Dante, whose up-lifted soul, 
Borne on immortal wings, 
The stream of Song’ could roll 
from ethereal springs, 
That yet through countless tracts of years its 
echo rings. 


6 . ° * ® 
tiga that Heaven had made his 


> 
And, as his raptured hand 
Began the strings to tune, 
Celestial sounds at his command 
‘The mae fancy work’d a new creation 
in’ 


Contrasted with the forms, his mental eye 
Saw trooping round about, 
The never. ceasing sigh 
Burst forth; and to the dismal route . 
Of mortal griefs kis song the knell of Death 
rung out. 
He had no need of artifice: each note, 
Full in itself, was woe, 
Or majesty, or fraught 
With such a super-human glow 
orate: that no art could euch a chariabestow 
¢ wish the prose were answerable to 
these specimens of the verse; but the #hb- 
aa ae = is of a far tiferiet 
. Adelinde the poetess , in her 
cheat prema sot ni re pe, whom 
to ‘a ‘oF hk 
ek est neuen v. ate te ve 
by grew pale by fits; her courage 
failed her; the tears came {nto Ker eyes. 
Her heart beat: she cduld not see: * Oh!” 
said she to herself; “ for the quiet of bogom 
that I possessed week ago!” A figute was 


| £ do not ‘keep: 
| ‘ If it was nonsense, Miss 
‘| not keep a recotd of it! But it is your 
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scen at «distance advancing over the rise of 
ee an cere Nl a gun was in hia 
: two-dogs ran before Aim: it was Lord 


Drayton. - 
“ He : the book was ‘in his 


: approached 
hand : he ‘held ‘it forward: ‘ You ‘see,’ he 


cried, ‘ I perform m gee hear «oF 
by !—but will y eb ses me to keep 

treasure ?’?—‘ Do not distress me so! I en- 
treat you, Lord Drayton!’ she answered : 
of my nonsense ?’— 
by, I would 


writing; and that alone is a security, that it 
is not nonsense."—* Lord Drayton,’ she re- 
plied, with a look somewhat between an arch 
smile, and a blush of angry distress, ‘ You 
must lay aside your fashionable flattery, when 
you come into these tramontane region’ |’— 
‘ I never,’ he said, ‘ was a flatterer, Miss Co- 
ningshy! Here it would be worse than use- 
less !’—He looked in her face : she saw that 
his soul ‘was bursting from his : there 
was a flame in them, from which she turned, 
as from an over-dazzling fire! He offered 
the book: she put forth -her white hand 
tremblingly : he kissed it with devotion : she 
withdrew rf in an agony.—‘ Kéep the book 
then,’ she said almost indistinctly; ‘ and 
forgive its nonsense !’ 

* Lord Drayton put the precious volume 
within his waistcoat, next his bosom ; and 
for a few moments was silent. 

“* The silence increased Adelinde’s distress: 
she resolved to exert herself to break it. 
* Now, Lord Drayton,’ she said, ‘1 am en- 
titled to ask a favour of you! I Jong to hear 
about. my relations in | b you, 
know my aunt, Lady Jane rP—Tam 
well acquainted with her,’ he answered; 
‘ she is an admirable woman ; worthy to be 
your aunt! She has talents; accomplish- 
mehts ; disposition ; and has not even Jost 
her beauty: but early in life she was dis- 
appointed ; and you know that she has refused 
every future offer of marriage. I will not 






} “A longer continuance ol 

th were almost instinctively convinced of 
this without naming it to other. Had 
barrie te 

journing in nei , his person 
seehd ent bine Seen tall such was the in- 
veteracy of Coningsby’s hatred to the very 
name.” 


this interview at 


‘@This is very weak and very trite gossiping ; 
but the graver objection is to its improper 
tendency. No virtuous daughter could act 
as Adelinde is made to act; and we must 
oper that laxity of expression, if not 
0 preaee, in other passages, which de- 
scribes her motheras “‘ unfortunate” in having 
committed adultery, and speaks of ite 
aa throng result of ‘* dull prulence 
ere is out a too mu 
of voce, eee ail catintaglines but 
we are fain to take leave of our task, and in 
so ‘beg to conclude with an extract of 
much practical force and justice, though ra- 
ther severely applied to our senate. 6s 
* Lord yton had energies, for which 
the insipid course of fashionable life afforded 
no play. He was now three and twenty ; 
‘and he had attended one session of parliament, 
as representative for a borough in his father’s 
interest. But he had not sat in the senate 
a week, before ie found it an arena little 
suited to his taste. He observed with as- 
tonishment, the time and even attention oc- 
cupied by hard, vulgar, and illiterate men, 
whose mere _insensible audacity alone could 
have made them persevere.” This has re- 


say that she has not an occasional glance of | cently been copiously exemplified. 


the same e . But who can be like 


you? Who ever had half the beauty you: 


are gifted with? Who’—Adelinde inter- 
rupted him—* Spate me, Lord Drayton! I 


fear you take me for ‘an idiot of the woods,’ 


that nage A stags ae lau, Spicy 
‘ Laugh at 7!” sai ear- 
nestly ; ‘ I am rot of the latghing sort; but, 
if I were, I covid not laugh at an angel !’— 
‘Lord Drayton, forgive me for entreating 
you to consider me as a rational being ; not 
as a silly girl, for whom no lithents ean 
be tee high-fiown! This solitude has tauglit 
me to be jealous of flattery; and pleased 
only with kindness!’ 

“ Lord 
by these words: he knew how fittle fas 


was meant oe rr how .miac 
in earnest he was ; OS aE irely his feel- 
foes called i S| Tango. 
ever was an — §0 as 
linde. The a ; fe oe aehiahe. 
ful feelings, that s experiéneed in this 


interview, had still given: sew animation of 


her speaking co 3,the delicacy of 
ber‘ Sbapindiony the solar of gr Ughe 





Fables from La Fontaine, in English 
Verse. London, 1820. 8vo. pp. 370. 


Report, we know not how truly, as- 
signs this .' ction, with the excep- 
tion of four of the fables, to the pen of 
| Mr. Croker.. It is not unworthy of his 
| talents : wpe pe me 
in it more likely to be derived from hi 
known political feelings, than to be 
| consideréd as. cohgeénial with the spirit 
| of La-Fontaine. We could have wish- 
word ; for polities warp such 
}-4 book out of its natural sphere, by con- 
Verting instruction into satire, and plea- 
santry into bitterness. The all-per- 
vading curse of our times infects soci- 
ety enough without being inwoven 
into our amfisezaéhts, and inlaced with 
our literatare. tpediency, wisdom, 
and virtue, private tr 


uillity and. pub- 
lic happiness, demand it should, as 











- prodigy, the disgrace, and the bane 

-of the age. We are sorry that it has 
found its way into this otherwise ad- 
mirable performance ; and that in- 
_ stead of translations of the original, we 
should have imitations, opeaing the way 
to allusions and comparisons widely 
departing from the amiable character of 
their prototypes, and inconsistent with 
their fine quality of general, and not 
individual correction. 

La Fontaine's distinguishing excel- 
lence, that in which he surpassed Gay 
and equalled sop, is the universal 
applicability of the sweet reflections 
scattered over his unaffected narratives. 
The exquisite nature and simplicity of 
his manner, the truth with which his 
animals speak and act, the grace and 
refinement of his language (a perfect 
model of the art of concealing art), and 
his charming wit, do not altogether 
recommend him so much to the world’s 
applause, as the genuine goodness and 
Kind heartedness _with which every 
passing remark in the shape of advice 
is addressed, not to particular persons 

or affairs, but to mankind. It was 
this which obtained esteem, as well as 
celebrity for his fables on their first ap- 
pearance; it was this which rendered 
them most beneficial for youth, while 
they were most delightful for mature 
years ; it was this which inspired bene- 
volence by example, while it taught 
wisdom by precept ; and we do re- 
-gret, that. this has been in any degree 
abandoned by his very able imitator. 

Having with due diffidence submit- 
ted these preliminary opinions, we pro- 
ceed to exemplify the ingenious and 
entertaining manner in which the wri- 
ter has executed his own design. The 
volume contains between sixty and se- 
venty Fables ; together with the French, 
-on which they are founded. The lat- 

‘ter are so generally read, that it is 
only requisite. to notice, that those 
here reprinted consist of the most po- 
pular stories, such as the Wolf and the’ 
-Lamb, the Dog and his Shadow, the 
Daw in borrowed Plumes, &c. The 
former, which are dedicated to Lord. 
Sidmouth, may be appreciated by the 
nyse ae ee Fontaine's 
£* Contre ceux qui ont le Godt Difficile’’ 
is thus rendered. "ran 

TO THE CRITICS, 


Had once the wit-inspiring Muse 


Smil’d on my birth with placid eye, 


For so with genius she imbues 
Hor chosen, favour'd votary, 





Then sop had adorn'd my:song, ~ 

With sweet Fontaine's gay fictions vying ; 
Such subjects to the Muse belong— 

For verse was ever link’d to lying. 

But sparingly on-me the Nine 

Bestow their-gifts :—weak Minstrel I ! 
Nor hope my lays like his to shine— 

I’ve done my best, let others try. 

Yet have I cloth’d in English dress 

Many a quaint tale of beast and birds ;— 
Nay trees and plants their thoughts express, 

Blest with the magic gift of words. 

: Friend,”’ cries 9 Critic, © }'m afraid 
ou give work too much parade : 

Dull is the head which is' not able 

To hitch in rhyme a childish fable !” 

Had I but known, fair Sir, your taste 
Not thus my labour would I waste. 
Henceforth to subjects more sublime 
I'll dedicate my toil and time. 
instead of Brutes is’t better seek 
A Tark, or Moor, or modern Greek ? 

Or tho’ the classic theme I urge ill— 
Borrow a wond’rous tale from Virgil ? 
Censors no longer shall complain, 
So here begins the Epic strain. 
While ten long years the Greeks their pow'rs 


employ 
To gain the walls of heav’n defended Troy, 
Rang’d on each side the Gods with ardour 
strove ; 
Here Juno labours, there the Queen of Love. 
At length the foil’d besiegers call in aid 
For arts and arms renown’d, the blue-ey’d 
Maid : 
Minerva’s skill exceeds their bootless force. 
Prompted by her, they frame a monstrous 
horse 


Of mountain size !—and in it’s hollow side 
Clad in bright brass, her cowering heroes hide. 
Ulyses, great in council and the field ; 
Stout Ajax, master of the seven-fold shield ; 
Tydides—‘‘ Prithee babbler hist ! 
O spare us thy tic list.— 
This mountain horse all credence shocks, 
Outdoes the Raven and the Fox! 
Your awkward stilts but make one smile, 
So ill they suite your Muse’s style.” 
Well then, again I'll change my plan, 
And write to please you if I can. 
From war and heroes pleas’d I turn 
To pay a more delightful duty. 
To mighty Love I'll incense burn, 
And worship at the shrine of Beauty. 
With old Anacreon gaily sport 
Where black or azure eyes pierce thro’ one, 
Or else to eastern climes resort, 
And flirt ’mongst Houris with the new one: 
Where spicy breezes fair ones 
= the bye joe Gennistan a 
Vhere Araby’s nes fragrant join 
With Sura’s rose a garland to wae 
‘* Stop, friend, that rhyme’s not useable! 
Your measure is slovenly ;—mend your strain— 
Those few lines you, must melt again 
In your Parnasian crucible,” 
Critic! since thus you turn the 
Let me proceed to write my Fables 
In my own style and manner. 
Altho’ to imitate is vain 
The simply e it Fontaine, 
Still let me beneath his banner ! 


There is all Fontaine’s archness in the fol- 
lowing, (/rom La Lice et sa Compagne.) 
THE TWO BITCHES. 


A bull dog’s lady, following nature's law, 


TTE, AND 


Could ~~ no place to lay her cumbrovs 
oad $ 
No kennel, hut, or hovel fill’d with straw, 
Where her blind brood might wait for 


eyes, 
And their limbs gain a proper size 
To venture safely on a walk abroad. 
In this distress she visited a neighbour, 
And begg’d:she’d lend a lodging for her labour. 


Her neighbour, Mrs. Mastiff, was kind- 


hearted, 

‘ Who said, “ Tho’ ladies I’m not us’d to 

lodge any, 

My hut for once is yours :’’ and she departed, 
Wishing her toil a lucky minute, 
Whene’er she happen’d to begin it, 

And offer’d vows for safety of her progeny, 
Praying that fortune on them never frowning, 
Would save the pretty precious pugs from 

drowning. 

After the month, the landlady just hinted 
The place might now conveniently be 

quitted. 


Dame Pug-nose, much unwilling to be stinted, 
Observ’d, her babes were still but tender, 
And as Dame Mastitf chose to lend her 
The hut, and kindly her condition pitied, 
She hop'd to meet indulgence something fur- 
ther :— 
To turn out such poor sacklings would be mur- 
ther. 
Dame Mastiff to this urgent plea consented. 
Week follow’d week—the tenants never 
stirt’d : 
Her own necessities she represented : 
“ Here,” said th’ ungrateful Bitch, “I’m 
suited, 
“* Nor can my claim be well disputed : 
*€ Possession is nine-tenth’s of law, I’ve heard. 
“In short, my whelps have teeth, their limbs 
are stable— 
“ Now then eject us, if you think you're able! 


To Mother Britain, as a duteous son, 
I’m loth with her to use a filthy name ; 
Else, I must needs conféss, my Fable done, 
There’s something moves me much to say, 
That Britain and America, 
The first for soft good nature puff’d by fame— 
The last once weak, whom commerce now en- 
riches— ‘ 
Bear great resemblance to this brace of Bitches} 
We select the remainder, rather on ac- 
count of their length and consequent fitness 
for our columns, than for their possessing 
any peculiar beauty: 


THE WALLET. 

Jove once assembling all his creatures, 

Proclaim’d, whoe’er dislik’d his lot, 
As far as outward form and features, 

Might have them mended on the spot. 
Amongst the rest he saw the A 

Thought him fit subject for beginning : 
But J faultless found his shape, 

And saw the graces in his grinning. 
Said Jack, ‘ you might have pitch’d a worse on, 

‘© Sire, in the crowd that’s here attending ! 
‘* There’s brother Bruin’s half-lick’d person 

“« May need, I think, some little s 
The Bear not wishing to complain, 

Said,—‘* That pert Jackanapes must doat. 
** How many beasts desire in vain, 

*¢ ‘The comforts of this shaggy coat: 
“« Yon Elephant, our height o’ertopping, 

* In clumsy bulk perhaps is strongere~ 
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« But sure his ears require some cropping— 
«< Should not his tail be somewhat longer ?”’ 
The Elephant these changes scouted ;— 
The same vain notions e’en prevail 
In his wise head ; he rather doubted 
If not too large was fat dame Whale. 
Contented was my lady Whale ; 
While mistress Ant believ’d miss Mite 
Was made on much too small a scale, 
She thought "her own dimensions right. 
Not one there was in all the crowd 
Wish’d to be larger, smaller, straighter :— 
The ugliest monster there was proud 
Of the fair gifts bestow'd by nature.. 
Above the rest conspicuous Man 
Appear’d, than other creatures vainer. 
Great Jove contriv’d a simple plan 
To make this obvious truth the plainer. 
At his command men Wallets bore : 
For holding faults was made the sack. 
One end, as usual hung before, 
- The other close behind his back. 
Each to his own dear failings blind, 
To find another's error labours ; 
Packs up-his own faults snug behind, 
And — the front pouch with his nelgh- 
ur’s 





MAN AND HIS LIKENESS. 


Gace a lover there was, and he loved in strange 
on; 
The flame from his breast other feelings 
could drive all : 
Himself was the object ador’d, and this passion 
Reign’d fix’d in his heart, without dreading 
arival. 
Our Dandy Narcissus, of comical shape, 
Was warp'd all awry, and his head was an 


His mirror still shew'd him the face of an ape, 
But he always believ’d that the fault was 
the glass’s. 
Other mirrors repeated, alack ! the same story ; 
He swore that the world had together con- 


spi 
To spoil of his beautiful person the glory ; 
So he made them his bow, and in dudgeon 
retired, 
Removed from all glasses a fair lake he found, 


Which shew'd the same image most faith-. 


fully frightful, 


Yet so bright the reflection, so charming the 


rou 


ground, 
He — help owning the view was de- 


lig’ 


Now who do you think is this whimsical elf ? 
I'll explain, lest you think me a mere idle 
prater.— i 


Tis the Mind stig you, Reader—the Poet 


And oor friends are the mirrors, which shew 
Us Our nature. 


The Lake—the sage maxims of one shrewd |” 


viser, 
Who shéws ail. the follies our hearts which 
Rochefoucault may make most of us better 
and wiser— 
Let Harold hold up his dark mirror to Byron. 


THE HORSE AND THE WOLF. 
When Nature, releas’d from the cold icy tram- 


_, mes 
Which winter bad form’d, all her lustre re- 
Bews, 





When the gold of the cowslip each meadow 
enamels, 
And [ae blends with soft emerald 


‘ 3 
At this sprightly season of love and of joy, 
A Horse from his stable was sent by his 


master, 
In freedom these holiday hours to employ, 
And graze at his ease in a rich verdant 
pasture. a 
A wolf who was prowling in search of adven- 
tures. 
The glossy, ‘plump animal joyfully spies : 
With caution the paddock’s enclosure he enters, 
In hopes of possessing so tempting a prize. 


* Ah! wert thou, stout beast,” cries the thief, 
** but a mutton— 
*« Ina moment that carcase I'd scize as my 
own : 
*¢ As it is, some disguise! must artfully put on, 
Sane eee from the 
ne.” 


So gravely saluting, he questioned the Steed — 
“© Are you here, my fair Sir, for your health 
or your pleasure ? 
‘* From the symptoms I fear you ’re a great 
invalid, 
“* For in health men allow their poor nags 
but small leisure. 


*¢ Asa pupil of Galen accept my assistance ; 


“ By feeling your I shall find what 
your state is; 

* T have travell’d thus far, from a very great 
distance, 


“* To give the afflicted my best advice gratis. 
‘* Very choice are the wise in selecting their 
food 
“ For plants that are noxious the functions 
disturb all, 
*¢ As Solomon knew well the bad from the 


__ good, ‘ 
“< I can point out each root in old Culpep- 
per’s herbal.” 
The Horse Isgrim’s character knew by repute, 
And plainly perceiv’d what the traitor de- 
sign’d : RY 
So he says, ‘* Learned Doctor, my pains are 
acute, 
‘* An abscess is form’d in my off-foot-behinds” 
** A delicate part!” quoth the Leech, * and 
in 
“¢ In the choice of a surgeon ‘tis well to be 
wary ; ; , 
«¢ Allow me to touch it, and then I'll proceed 
‘* Like a perfect adept in the art veter'nary. 
s¢ But first of your pain let’s examine the 
cause—"” 
The horse launch’d his hecls, and no kick 
R could be kinder, 
It crush’d to a mummy the hypocrite’s jaws 
And dash’d from their sockets each holder 
and grinder. 


«* All this I deserve,’* said the Wolf full of 
sadness : 
* In the trade of a butcher.I'd been quite at 
home, ah! ‘ 
* To change my profession was absolute mad- 
ness— ; 
“* Who dares kill a patient without a diploma }” 


We have”only to add, that there are 
some smart notes, of a political des-} 








cription. 
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The Italian Schoo's of Painting, with 
Observations on the present State of the 
Arts. By the Rev. J. T. James: 
London, 1820. 8vo. pp. 307. 


The Arts, though they mingle themselves 
more and more with the objects of our tran- 
sient and permanent regards; and .though 
they are allowed, by every reflecting mind, 
to be as essential to the improvement of na- 
tional taste,as replete with commercial atlvan- 
tages, are yet far too generally considered as 
gratuitous ornamental appendages, exhibited 
among the sights and amusements of the day, 
to be enjoyed at a small expence, and for- 
gotten, like the rest of the routine of fashion- 
able time-killing. 

This species of show, it has been observ- 
ed, brings us acquainted-with works of art, 
and gives a stimulus to the talents of the 
native artist ; and in aid of this, works tend- 
ing to illustrate the principles of painting, 
or to make us acquainted with the history of 
its professors, have occasionally appeared. 
Mr. James’s work, with some introductory 


observations on the pes state of painting 
v7 


at home and ab is principally confined 


o the rise and progress of the arts in Italy, 


interspersed with anecdotes of the different 
masters of the Italian schools, which schvols 
are divided into those of Florence, Sienna, 
Rome, Naples, Venice, Mantua, Modena, 
Parma, Cremona, Milan, Bologna, Ferrara, 
Genoa and Piedmont, and Savoy. 
By a work of this kind, it cannot be ex- 
that much public interest should be 
excited ; though, limited to the artist and to 
the amateur, it will afford much gratifica- 
tion, and many useful hints. 

In the arrangements of the different mas- 
ters according to the periods in which the 
flourished, we’ are brought acquainted wit 
the names of some of whose existence we 
had never heard. Yet it is desirable to 
confine the attention to the leading «masters 
of the several schools ; for, as the author ob- 
serves, each of these gave rise to crowds of 
imitators, more or less successful; and a 
multitude of names and dates, however ne- 

to historical records, adds only to 
the confusion of ideas, instead of affordi 
a distinct view of the various styles: indeed, 
this can hardly be obtained without visible 
examples. With something of this practi- 
cal knowledge, the arrangement of the au- 
thor,. and the pains he has taken to class the 
Italian masters under their several dates and 
schools, will not be lost; neither, we trust, 
will the observations thrown out in many 
parts of the work. 

One of the causes by which the decline of 
art is marked, is that of imitation, or the 
servile practice of following the manner of 
some particular school or master. It is not 
very easy to fix the bounds by which this 
practice should be regulated, it being, in 
many instances, an involuntary process, in 
Ww the mind ‘is ‘unconscious of any pecu- 
liar aim ; and in some cases, (in opposition 
to the rule) the leading masters themselves 
have derived the greatest advantages from. 
adopting the style of contemporary talent, 

















An able critic has observed, that the English 
school of painting is little, if at all, shackled. 
with any sort of viptive imitation. \ Its 
character, like that. of its country, follows 
no guide, but that which is directed by prin- 
ciples, and such only as are necessary to a 
just and suitable imitation. Hence that va- 
riety which distinguishes its exhibitions and 

eries, and the consequence of which is 


Uhat the ure of lookin, n works of 
apestbetomint 


and from whence their decline shall be dated, 
ee say, any more than what 
can fr encourageinent permanent. 
A love and taste for the arts among the opu- 


practice, that a proper ap tion of merit 
would be followed by ee en and 
encouragement; unless, » competi- 
tion should interfere, in which case ~—— 
place the artist and the in the attitude 
of yivals, as we have seen in that of a mas- 
ter ané his pupil. We do not here speak of 
the i practitioner, for in pw 
instance ‘it is a sary consequence, 
only the e of emulation. But when 
the amateur is to divide the praise with the 
artist, he will not be apt to let any works 
beside his own interfere with, or break in 
ypon exclusive commendation. 

We cannot perhaps better explain this 
"A fosig, tty inthe f 

y in country, from the 

display of ber performances, was considered 
to be atolerably good artist. She had received 
much instruction, and more praise. Her 


&, 


drawings, hung up, were admired by all. |’ 


They were the theme on which her parents 
Fae poe piers 
“ id your daughter; m , draw 
this—and this teo—and this, es poe ” 
“All, all,” was answered in the aflir- 


mative. 

‘Now it on a day, when. these 
ald pohne bare 4 on, that 
Master was present ; whether his 
discretion had taken flight, we 
pe se n ae only — it must have 
80 5 was silly enough to in 
for his ‘hare of pruse. Gaienig die 

_ greater part of the works ashis own. | 
a nt may be easily anticipated. 
instructor dismissed. 
"Phe arts may,’ in some instances, be in 
': the practical isseur | 


may have no silestioa to making a collec- 
tion’ fromthe old masters, but he may ‘not 
pA Open contemporary talent to min-’ 
’ A knowledge of the principles of the arts, 
as making a part edna education, is far 
a just and adequate 


with ob- 


try | found v 
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calls ity of Bernini and his imitators, all of 
whom fell ‘into this fale style, with the ex- 
ception of Du Fresnoy, better known by the 
name of il Fiamingo, on whose merits, as 
well as those of Benvenuto Cileni, he might 
have given more ample details. ‘The works 


of ‘the fornier are, ps, best com 
with the forms of ; and the life of 
the latter would have afforded great scope 


for observation and anecdote. 

Upon the whole, this volume will be 
interesting for the student’s shelf, 
and as a book of reference, both to the 
artist and amateur. We consider the obser- 
vations on the effect of climate to be very 
judicious ;-and indeed all the strictures are. 
sound and sensible, manat in. a. “a in- 
stances perhaps theoretical principles are 
carried too far. For example, when Teniers 
is cited in support of the general rule, that a 
momentary 8 ion of action is the fittest 
— for pictorial representation, we cannot 

elp remembering a multitude of his works 
in which dancing, romping, and the liveliest 
action is exhibited. ¢ same applies to all 
battle-pieces—to such subjects as the race of 
Atalanta—and many others, as well classi- 
cal as simply natural. Another instance of 
exaggerating his opinion, and pushing his 

ent too far, is, we think, given by the 
author in his a against antiquity and 
learning, as trammels on modern genius. It 
is true that invention has not so wide a field 
to range in, but at the same time knowledge 
is presented to us ina form, instead of 
our having the toil and trouble of diggingfor it. 
Mr. Jaines assigns far too little consequence 
to this great advantage, without which all 
genius, except supernatural, would be as 
nothing— 

So vast is art, so narrow humanwit. _ 
We had intended to submit some remarks 
upon this work in reference to the state of 

arts in E at this period; but a 
strange article in the last Edinburgh Review 
will furnish an apter ground-work, and 
enables ua, by closing this review, to divide 
the subject two notices of reasonable 
length. 





Bling and Wiainuts, 
OR APTER DINNER CHIT-CHAT. 
By a Cockney Grey Beard. 
CHAPTER VII. 


» 


to: hepa em = Ag 

from my ‘lodgings ‘in Spring 
‘to Charing Cross, to see the statue 
I. decorated as usual with oak 


i 


f 


twenty-ninth of May, when,’ 
an 





dormitories in this sweet scason of the 
spring. But Bits al Salers ip votes cuptoene 

observances appears to have ; 
and I stood shone. "ae it seemed to myself 
the last remaining leaf of the last branch 
of that Old Royal” Oak Society, which made 
the latter end of May a social epoch in 
the smiling year, 

Yet were no times more loyal than when 
we met,at the Turk’s Head to celebrate 
the Restoration, and to chat about the days of- 
the _‘* merry monarch,” Charles. There 
was a sentiment in these meetings, to per- 
petuate the memory of the past epochs, 
which largely tended to the public good. 
And I am of opinion, with David Garrick, 
popees to anne © arog bse poh 
a Christmas carol nor a Michaelmas 
is not a man to my taster’ "Garrick, had 
a great regard for the observance of old Eng- 
lish customs. 

I looked around me, and what a change! 
I had recently seen Scot’s picture of Char- 
ing Cross*. The long low roof of my worthy 
old colleague Pollock, so long the saddler 
of our late venerable ae alone re- 
mained with the statue, and grey-headed 
Ephraim, in statu-quo. 

__ The surrounding shops + were in Scott’s 
time nearly all open, the woollen-dra: 
with their cloths exposed in coloured piles ; 
and the imitative clothes carved in wood, red, 
yellow, bine, and all the rainbow tints, and 
the splendid sign of the golden sun, hanging 
on its curiously’ wrought iron bearings far 
into the street; and next to this, a long 
perleg of narrow casks, various in colour as 
a tailor’s pattern’ book, that told an oil and 
colourman lived there. 

The heavy leathern conveniences too, the 
hackney-coach, and lesser vehicle, the sedan, 
paade the picture interesting to the sight. 

Here I could not forego the melancholy 
satisfaction of ruminating on the past. 
Alas! poor . On this spot, what 
turbulent scenes had been performed ; a part 
of the tragedy of thy reign ! Here did the in- 
fatuated republicans pal down the fine 
gothic cross, unwittingly to make the space 
for thy illustrious effigy. Yet, “ how frail 
are the imaginations of the  evil-doers !” 
Those, who from this ancient site, viewed 
thy seaffold before White-Hall, saw the 
hurdies pass that bore the regicide to his 
more ignominious doom. 

In 1649, the head of the sovereign was 


held, reeking in its warm blood, oy the. 
| 4 Morni alk the Strand.—Vaua- 660, 
ne OE ome 


hand of a masked ‘executioner. In 
only eleven years after, retribution stepped 


© This view of Charing-Cross is in. water 
coloats; and such ‘its fidelity, that every shop 
is known by its wares or ita,sign. A series 
of engravings, from ‘the man form and 


ings scattered in different collection: 
he = interesting illustration for 0 story 
of London. In a future number, I shall give 
n list of several that I have seen. 
t In visiting the.shop of Mr. Pollock re 
gently, I looked in vain for an old acquaintance, 
thé tiger, so admirably stuffed to resemble 





] life; and which had terrified many s little 


brat-who is now grows as greats 





boughs, to commeniorate the Restoration. 

[This memento of respect’ for the unfortu- 

nate House of Stuart; has always made a 
i ssion on my mind. 

I can rem the time, when the sur- 

took a deep interest in 

f their 


page as Ephraim. 
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on the heels of the traitors. At the trial of 
King Charles, out of one hundred and thirty | 
judges, only seventy-four sat. Sixty-four } 
were present at the session, and -nine 
affixed their guilty hands, and seals to his 
death warrant. Of these, twenty-four had 
already been summoned to that dread audit, 
« where no secrets are hidden.” Twenty- 
seven were taken, tried, and condemned ; 
some experienced that clemency of the 
royal son, they had denied the kingly father. 
Nine of these judges, and five principal 
abettors of the murder of their sov . 
suffered the penalty of their crimes ; whilst 
only sixteen, who sat in jndgment on their 
lord and king fled and finally esca; 

Looking eastward, as I advanced, havi 
set out to pass a long day with that intel- 
igent collector, my excellent friend, Mr. 

er of St. Paul’s, I looked to may right, 
upon Northumberland-House.} There J was 
reminded of one object that has been spared ; 
aad onward, the ral feature is nearly as 
it appeared half a century ago. Although 
proceeding step by step, even this part bears 
testimony of the increasing wealth of the 
shop-keepers from that time. Some jutting 
“upper apartments scattered here and there, 
keep up the picturesque coup-d’qil. 

he merniag was fine, I walked down 
to the river-side, till I stopped at the site of 
much delight in my early days—to look. at 
the magnificent bridge, named in compli- 
ment to the immortal hero of “Waterloo. 
The porter admitted me, and I once more 
stood on the old ‘‘ Villier’s-Walk.”§ I sat 


me down on the bench, beneath InigoJones’s | Z 


water-gate, and looked up at the apartments 
where I saw poor Hogarth for the last time. 
T was then about sixteen. 

_ Villier’s-Walk was then the summer even- 
ing promenade for the good wives and fair 
daughters. of the neighbourhood. On Sun- 
days it was crowded ; and imagination brings 
to my ears the rustling of the silken gowns 
of Mrs. Lintot | and'Mrs. Cadell, when the 
curtsied to the wife of Mr. Godfrey ;{ and well 
do I recollect, Garrick mimicking the formal 





+ A thousand wagers have been won and 
fost in my younger days at the Turk’s-head, 
upon the question, which way the lion on North- 
umberland-honse turned ‘his tail; and I am 
ashamed to say, to this hour, I could not 
venture to which way the lion looks, so 
often have I been bewildered with the subject 
when absent from home. Yea, I have some- 
times thought the lion is secretly turned about. 
Some obstinate wagerists on the losing side, have 
Beg cnces this a gS = 

promenade is now little uented, 
although it is pleasant and cool tg rans 
venting are four entrances to it with 
iron gates, all locked ; but a porter attends, who 
has 4 e dist ‘commands a view of the 

: For many years, the place of porter 
was the iden 
tt alidaleean 

» are- 


of the Phenix, Southam . 3 
hose family the concern had been carried on 





‘bows of Dr.¥ ¥ * *, (who had thet day 
ll a charity sermon at St. Martn’s in 


the Fields,) to Mr. and Mrs. Drummond, the 
silversmith and banker of Craig’s Court, on 
their complimenting the learned gentleman 
on his eloquence and success. Garrick 
made the party laugh, moreover, by a 

tuitous specimen of the old doctor’s style of 
oratory ; who could hardly give it utterance 
for very fat. Old Mrs. Cartony *, received a 
slight ow from the doctor, for her enco- 
miums on his “‘ fine discourse.” Maly 
asked from the window, of Mr. +, 
** who that comely cl an might be ?” 
yoo informed him, but I have forgotten 


name. 

My uncle Zachary had a friend, a virtu- 
eso, who had a suite of apartments at the 
bottom house the east corner of Buckingham 
Street, York Buildings ; the looked 
immediately on Villier’s Walk, and conse- 

uently commanded a fine view of the 
Thames from Westminster to St. Paul’s. 
The house had been occupied by Peter 
Czar}, whilst he remained in the British 
metropolis. Thither I frequently went ona 
Sunday evening with my indulgent 4 
uncle ; and there I have seen almost all the 
wits of the tinie. 

The events of that memorable evening, 
when I last saw the “‘.moral painter of man- 
kind,” I remember, even to the minute cir- 
cumstance of what we hadfor supper. Cold 
lamb, and some delicious early cucumbers 
from a garden at Vauxhall, brought by Mr. 
Tiers, after the cloth was laid; whilst Dr. 
ac’ Gray, was at the host’s request, 
being like most distinguished sons of the 
church, au fait at such operations, dressed 
Tatham sede oe 9 

e windows were , for the evening 
was sultry though in the b beginning of June. 
The moon was at the full, and with dazzling 
brightness silvered the of the rip- 

ling stream athwart from shore to shore. 

e clouds were magnificently grand, for the 
sun had set in glorious porerty. ater the 
storm. We were all admiring the beautiful 


across, (adark object. o’er the. illumi 
waves,) flitted by; and the stentorian wice 
of the mad cap Hayman, shouted, Nag 
cheer Hoa! ¢ iron gate beneath the 
rustic arch was unlocked; and beh the 
worthy crew were Jonathan Tiers, Hayman, 
Wale ||, Monsieur Roquet J, Roubilflac, and 
Beau Astley. |i) 


* Mrs. Cartony, the wife of tea-dealer, 
I SS Age 





where most eapital grocery was to 
£ A caroye felons » wort. of mounbebank 


philosopher, in those days of oddity, waited 


upon Peter Czar at this » and made him 
a fint, was 6 » and worn 
and a find, which was set in gold, by 


Stranger. 
§ Dr. Gray, author of the cdlebrated 
poe tl bras, with the Doctor’s learned 


meena ss 
og aL 


hic 
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effect from the windows, when a boat asa One 


Hudson. He was « bon vi 









a curious 


Santarye bel 
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genius of sociality 
favored their eee and they all go: into 
a sailing poanes se ee Now or 4 
passage cna per eager me tairs. Hayman 
was @ capital sailor. Now the party seemed 
all but complete, when in walked Sterne and 
Caleb Whiteford ¢ on his arm, the 

of the group except m If; and inly, 
the quaintest of them all. O! what a co- 
terie of talent, originality, and naiveté. Had 
it not been Sunday night, I might even now, 
in this more sober age, have boasted of their 
having sat it out until the eastern sky 
promised a beauteous morn—Gearrick ex- 
cepted, who left at twelve, for his house 
in Southampton Street; saying with his 
usual gaiety, ‘‘ Egad, I shall have to tame 
a shrew to night.” 

He had entertained us with a circumstan- 
tial detail Aa his peters hy his a 
jesty in the in-room. i 
and Queen hill been at the det tear Som J 
ceding week. Roscius, ‘as usual, was a 
little too ragga and Sterne rallied him 
most playfully. Dr. Gray set the hint « 
going, and the group accosted him the whole 
night, and for a long time subsequently, as 
“Sir David,” in anticipation of cousebing 
that had him about thood. 

Among other sprightly subjects which I 
my uncle to have men- 
being unused 
at that early age to such late hours, I had 
fallen asleep, was some cross-readi 
which Caleb Whiteford had made from 
newspapers. He was the inventor of that 
species of whimsical, but witty absurdity. 
— er wea — some well. 
merited compliments, by wa compensa- 
tion for a few pointed "ies at his vanity. 

I arly remember, for I was 
awakened by the‘loud laughter it excited, 
gave a home thrust at Mr. Jonathan Tiers, 
snd his “‘ benuic companions every one,” for 


land descriptive accoynt « » 

waad We Pitock, for the use of Mantel Be 

lisle, who was a rin England. This alsyv 

Teas jah “an ipa abroad, . 4 
> #7 cy were 

AH rw ee a von ee 


Beau Asti painter of 
fellow diapiple with Sir deehua Rey inlet 
t, 
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their Bacchanalian revels on the Lord’s day. 
Hayman®* had a taste of his satiric scourge, 
for his long shanked figures, and his mad 
frolics. Doctor Zachary Gray read the ap- 
posite rhodomontade with consummate hu- 
mour, and poor Laurence Sterne la 
himeelf into an asthmatic fit of coughi 
that almost stopped his breath. These cross- 
readings, however, were up in such 
good humour, that he must have been mo- 
rose indeed who could have felt offence at 


Mr. Jonathan Tiers, to whose spirited ex- 
ertions are owing the delightful and inno- 
cent summer amusements at Spring Gar- 
dens, the splendid imitation of a night 
scene in the musings of romance, richly de- 
served the tidet of success that flowed to 
Vauxhall. He was the friend ron of 
the ingenious men of his time. Like King 
Charles the Second, he mixed the fine gen- 
tleman with the bon vivant, possessed a warm 
and generous heart, and was consequentl 
most liberal to those whose talents contri- 
buted to his plans. He was esteemed by the 
composers who wrote for his orchestra, and 
did abundant kind offices for his vocal and 
instrumental performers. The ladies, whose 
sweet notes silenced the nightingales of his 
illuminated groves, experienced in him an 


intrepid protector from the freedoms of the 
gay b and bucks of those less polished 
times, until every one struck with his gal- 


lant manners, emulated his address, and 
these public favorites were treated with be- 
coming attention and respect. 

Vauxhall is noticed as early as June 1732, 
at which time a Ridotto al fresco was t 
enterainment. About four hundred persons 
assembled, in the proportion of ten males to 
one female ; hence we may suppose that the 
general opinion was not in favour of the mo- 
rality of the meeting. Most of the sub- 
scribers ap 1 in dominos and masks. 
They retired by four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Such, however, was the lidentious spi- 
rit of the times—and then even gentlemen’s 
servants wore swords—that a hundred soldiers 
were necessarily stationed at the entrance, to 





yman. The four pictures from 
s » which he painted for the Pavillion of 
the (the father of our late venerable sove- 
reign) at Vauxhall, were so much esteemed by 
his patron,’ Mr. » that he had them co- 
pied, and removed the to his own re- 
» Hayman was President of the Incor- 
porated pose of Painters, and subsequently 
an R. A, and librarian of the Royal Academy. 
+ “ Tide of success.” It was the custom even 


shillings each, to admit two for the season. A 
Single admittance was one shilling. Mr. Tiers 
presented a pr ae aac Hogarth = a 

ticket of admission, in perpetuity. ve 
Goon tatorenbe that the veneralle Me Shield, 


these gardens, is now the in: | 
per now possessor of the sin 


he | considered the best. 


Tiers | have felt, on he 


Yet Vauxhall, in spite of the managers, 
was for many years the occasional scene 
of sad disorders. Ladies were forced from 
their parties by drunken bucks into the dark 
walks, and treated with savage rudeness, 
which terrified res ble females from re- 

ining in the ns after midnight. 

About the time of the above mentioned 
meeting, the proprietor of Vauxhall pledged 
himself to the public, that the dark 8 
should be lighted; no dad women, known to 
be such, should be admitted ; and watchmen 
were hired to keep the peace. 

Tiers had a country house near Leather- 
head, and it was his delight to pass his Sun- 
day, and part of Monday there, during the 
Vauxhall season, with artists and wits, 
many of whom he almost supported by his 
bounty. - 

The gardens were closed at twelve en Sa- 
turday nights, when some of those whom he 
selected, got into his carriage, and others 
into a hired coach, and after that late hour 
set off for his pleasant retreat. There they 
ruralized until Monday, when, taking an 
early dinner, they returned to London in 
time for the opening of Spring Gardens. 
Many interesting otes of these parties 
I remember long ago to have hb from 
Frank Hayman, whose facetious spirit enli- 
vened every club and sdciety (and they were 
many) to which he belonged, in that age for 
tavern meetings. 

Hogarth’s talent was called in to aid the 
decoration of Vauxhall, by Mr. Tiers, and 
so was that of Hayman, then, (such was the 
deplorable state of painting in England,) 
inter of history. 
Others, ingenious in the inferior departments 
of art, were liberally rewarded for their as- 
sistance in this public place. Roubilliac also 
found a patron in Mr. Tiers ; and the exqui- 
site statue of the great Handel, from his chi- 
sel, in Parian marble, remains a record of 
the virtue and talent of the excellent trium- 
virate. 

He did not confine his patronage, however, 
to these. The house at Stockwell, built by 
this munificent gentleman, and now occupied 
by his respected relative, Mrs. Barrett, dis- 

lays in an apartment, grand aad spacious 

r the time it was built, a collection of the 
works of all the best painters of the day. 
Hogarth, Wilson, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Barrett, Zoffany, and others, enow, amply 
to repay the connoisseur for a ride to 
Stockwell. 

The last time I went to these beautiful 
gardens, and contem the statue of the 
modern Orpheus with his lyre, I could not 
but indulge in a reverie of what he would 
his Messiah performed 
hy the glorious band in Westminster Abbey, 
* what 7 ee 5 ny 

ve rienced, on beholding ysium 
splendi . illuminated with nearly forty 

imps ! 

It is worthy of remark, that in an account 
of Vauxhall, to which was prefixed a view of 


the oa Wale, by that general illustrator, 
William g, it is proudly stated, “* W 

it grows dark, the garden is illuminated al- 
most in an instant, with about 1500 glass 
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lamps, which glitter among the trees, and 
vender it exceeding light and brilliant. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


GALVANISM AND MAGNETISM, 


ay pny on the influence of the Voltaic 

ile mee the magnetic needle, by Mr. J. 

Chr. Orsted, Professor of Natural Philo. 
sophy in the university of Copenhagen. 

[Translated from the Bibliotheque Universcile* 

Sor August.) ; 
The first experiments on the subject which 
I now undertake to illustrate, were made in 


electricity and magnetism. They shewed, in 
eneral, that the magnetic needle changed 
its direction from the influence of the Voltaic 
apparatus, and that this effect took place 
when the circuit was formed, and not when 
it was interrupted, a method which celebrated 
philosophers had tried in vain several years 
ago. But as my experiments had been made 
with an apparatus of small power, the effect 
of which was not so striking as the importance 
of the fact to be established seemed to me 
to require, I requested my friend M. Esmarch, 
coimsellor of justice to: his majesty, to join 
me in repeating them with a more comnsider- 
able apparatus. We had also associates and 
witnesses in the Chevalier Viengel and Messrs. 
Hanch, Reinhardt (professor of natural his- 
tory), Jacobsen (professor of physic, anda 
very able chemist), and Zeise, professor of 
philosoph . also made some experiments 
alone, and when they afforded me any new 
information I took care to repeat them in the 
presence of these eminent men of science. 
In the following details I,shall omit every 
thing that led me to the discovery, and con- 
fine myself to the facts which confirm it. 
Our Voltaic apparatus was composed of 
twenty rectangular copper receptacles, con- 
tiguous to each other, the length and the 
height of which were about twelve inches, 
and the breadth about two inches and a half. 
Each receptacle is formed of two plates of 
copper inclined in such a manner that they 
can bear the copper rod which supports the 
plate of zinc in the water of the adjoining 
receptacle.t The water with which the re- 
ceptacles are filled cortains 1-60th of its 
weight of sulphuric acid, and another sixtieth 
of nitric acid, The portion of each plate of 
zinc immersed in this liquid is a square, the 
side of which is about ten inches. Less 
powerful gree may be employed ; it is 
sufficient if it be able to heat a metal wire 
red hot. : 
The opposite poles of the Voltaic appara- 
tus are made to communicate by a metal 


* We received this paper, written in Latin, 
and hasten to publish it, requesting, what we 
are sure we shall receive, the earnest attention 
of our chemical and philosophical readers to 80 
curious and important a narrative: ' 

t The following is the original, which is not 
clear, “ Quodvis receptaculum duabus laminis 
cupreis instructum est, ita inclinatis, ut baculum 
cupreum qui laminam zinceam, in equa reeepta~ 











culi proximé sustentat portare possint.”” 


the lectures which I delivered last winter on : 
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‘the conducting wire, and we shall 





wire, which we shall call, for brevity’s sake, 
esignate 
the effect which manifests itself in and about 
this conductor during the Voltaic action, by 
the epithet of electric conflict. 

Suppose now that the rectilineous part of 
this wire be horizontal, and placed above 
and parallel to the needle of a compass, freely 
suspended. The apparatus must besides be 
constituted in such a manner, that the con- 
ducting wire may be bent at pleasure, to 
give to its active part the position which the 
experiment requires. 

In that which we have just supposed the 
magnetic needle will move, so that under 
that part of the conducting wire which is the 
nearest to the negative pole of the apparatus, 
it will decline towards the west. 

if the wireis not more than three quarters 
of an inch from the needle, the declination 
of the latter makes an angle of about forty- 
five degrees. If this distance is augmented 
the angle decreases in proportion. The ab- 
solute quantity of this deviation varies ac- 
—— as the apparatus is more or less 

v . 


You may change the direction of the con- 
ducting wire towards the east or towards the 
west, provided it remains parallel to the 
needle, without any change in the result, 
except with respect to its extent; whence 
it follows that the effect cannot be attributed 
to attraction; for the same pole of the needle 
which approaches to the conducting wire 
when it is on the east side, ought to recede 
from -it when it is placed on the west side, 
if these declinations depended upon attrac- 
tions or repulsions. The conductor may be 
composed of several wires or fillets united in 
a fuisceau. The kind of metal employed 
does not a the effect, but it may perhaps 
have some influence on its extent. We have 
employed, with equal success, wire of platina, 
gold, silver, brass, and iron, fillets of lead, 
of pewter, and of merc When the 
cireult Is interrupted by water, the conductor 
does not lose its whole effect, unless the in- 
en takes place for a space of several 
ine ‘ 


The effect of the conducting wire on the 
magnetic needle takes place through glass, 
metals, wood, water, resin, vessels of baked 
earth, and stony substances. All these sub- 
Stances interposed between the conductor 
and the e, do not spear sensibly to 
diminish the influence of the one on the 
other. It is the same if you interpose be- 
tween them the disc of an electrophorus, a 
band of porphyry, a saucer full of water. It 
18 not ce to remark, that the pass 
of electricity, whether common or oltaic, 
through those divers substances, had not been 
yet observed. Thus the effects which ma- 
nifest themselyes in the electric conflict, are 
very different from those which the action 
pb pole, considered separately, can 


If the conducting wire is disposed horizon- 
tally below the needle, the effects are of the 
or ag her which take place when 
piherng: it; but they are produced in an 


» that is to say, the pole 
‘of the needle below which is that part of the 
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conducting wire which receives the negative 
electricity of the ra oe declines” then 
towards the east. 

In order more easily to call to mind these 
results, they may he reduced to this formula ; 
viz..that ** the pole above which the negative 
electricity enters declines to the west; and to 
the east if it enters below it.” 

If the conducting wire (always supposed 
horizontal) is gradually turned so as to form 
a larger or smaller angle with the magnetic 
meridian, the declination of the magnetic 
needle augments if the motion of the wire 
tends towards the place of the needle ; it 
diminishes, on the contrary, if it recedes from 
it. y 

When the conducting wire (being horizon- 
tal) is rendered parallel to the needle (ba- 
lanced by a little running or counter weight), 
it does not make it decline either to the 
east or to the west, but it inclines it ina ver- 
tical plane, so that the pole next to which 
the negative action of the pile affects the 
wire, is depressed when the wire is situated 
on the west side, and elevated when it is 
situated on the east side.| 

If the conducting wire is placed either 
above or below the needle, in a plane per- 
pendicular to the magnetic meridian, the 
needle remains at rest, unless the wire be 
very near to the pole of the needle, for then 
the pole rises when the entrance (of the elec- 
tricity) takes place by the western part of 
the wire, and sinks when it takes place by 
the eastern side. - 

When you place the conducting wire per- 
pendicularly opposite to the pole of the nee- 
dle, and the upper extremity of the wire re- 
ccives the electricity from the negative side 
of the apparatus, the pole of the needle 
moves towards the east ; but if the wire is 
placed opposite a point between the pole 
and the middle of the needle, it moves to- 
wards the west. The phenomena appear 
in an inverse order when the upper 
extremity of the conducting wire receives 
the electricity of the positive side of the ap- 
paratus. 

If you bend the conducting wire, sv as to 
render the two parts parallel, after bend- 
ing them it repels or attracts the two mag- 
netic poles, according to circumstances. “ir 
the wire be placed relatively to either of the 
poles of the needle, so that the vertical 
plane which separates the two parallel sides 
of the wire be perpendicular to the magne- 
tic meridian, and if then the eastern branch 
of the wire be joined to the negative extre- 
mity of the apparatus, and the western 
branch to the positive extremity, then the 
nearest pole of the needle will he seen to be 
repelled towards the east, or towards the 
west, according to the sitpation of the plane 
of the branches. When the eastern branch 


|| This is not very clear : the Latin runs thus: 
“ Filum conjungens in plano horizontali in 
movetur acus magnetica, ope sacomatis li- 
brata situm, et acui i m, eandem nec 
orientem, nec occidentem versus deterbat, sed 
entemenete Ja vinne neivetionia aateve fealty 
ita ut penes i r ive 
polos, quem ingreditur vis negati 





ad latus occiden- 





tale, et elevatur quando ad orientale, situin est.” 
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of the wire is made to communicate with the 
positive side of the apparatus, and its west- . 
ern branch with the negative side, the near- 
est pole is attracted. When the plane of the 
branches of the wire is perpendicular to the 
needle in a point equidistant from the centre 
and from the pole, the same effects follow, 
but in inverse directions, - 

A needle of brass, suspended in the same 
manner as one of steel, is not put in mo- 
tion by the influence of the conducting wire. 
It is the same with a needle made of glass, 
or of gum lac. 

Let us now take a cursory view of the en- 
semble of these phenomena. 

The electric conflict acts only on the mag- 
netic particles of matter. All non-magnetic 
bodies are permeable to the electric conflict ; 
but magnetic bodies, or more properly 
speaking, the magnetic particles of these 
bodies, resist the p of this conflict, so 
that they may be set in motion by the ac- 
tion of. those forces, which combat each 
other. 

It appears from the facts related, that the 
electric conflict is not confined within the 
conducting wire, but that it has a sphere of 
activity of some extent round it. 

We may also conclude, from these obser- 
vations, that this conflict acts in a rotatory 
manner; for without this supposition, we 
could not comprehend how the same por- 
tion of the conducting wire, which, when 
placed below the magnetic pole, carries the 
needle towards the east, should propel it 
towards the west when it is above this pole. 
But such is the nature of the circular action, 
that the motions which it produces take place 
in directions precisely contrary at the two 
extremities of the same diameter. It ap- 
pears also that the circular motion, combin- 
et with the progressive motion, in the di- 
rection of the length of the conducting wire, 
must form a species of action which exerts 
itself about this wire as an axis. This 
remark, however, does not at all contribute 
to explain the phenomena observed. 

All the effects, which have just been re- 
lated with respect to the north pole of the 
needle, will be easily explained by suppos- 
ing, that the negatively electric force on 
matter traverses a spiral, bending from left 
to right, that it propels the north pole, and 
that it does not act on the south pole. In 
the same manner we shall explain the ef- 
fects on this latter, by giving to this force, or 
to this negatively electric matter, a motion 
in a cont direction, and the faculty 
of pour 5 on the south pole and not upon 
the north pole. The agreement of this law 
with the facts observed will be better com- 
prehended by repeating the experiments, 
than by endeavouring to develope the expla- 
nation more at lengt . It would have been 
rendered clearer if the aid of figures could 
have been used, to point out the directions 
of the electric forces about the conducting 
wire. 

« Ishall add only one remark: in a work 
published several years ago, I demonstrated 
that caloric and light com the electric 
conflict. We may legitimately conclude 
from the observations which I have just re- 


















relate to what is called the polarity of light. | 
J. Cunistian Orstep, | 
GRE S the Deter of Danebrog, Pro-' 
of Natural Philosophy at.the 

University of Secre 
to the Royal Society of Sciences. 

en, 2let July, 1820. 
¥ ys give in our neat pombe, Re! 
y interes experiments of Professor 
Geert om this subject.) 

NEW DISCOVERED ISLAND IN THE PACIFIC 
OCEAN, 
Stockholm, September —The journal call- 
ed Almanna, contains a letter from Major 
J. A. Graaner, to his friend and patron, Ge- 
neral Baron , dated July 2d, 
1819, from the Islandf Beouro, one of the 
Moluccas. He was upon a voyage from 
wepeene to pe on board a vessel, 
with a rich cargo of the productions of Chili, 
viz. 3000 cwt. of copper, and and sil- 
pS 
tres, fo. purpose i m 
for the rich produce of India. ‘The Major's 
object both in his many years’ residence in 
South America, and in this voyage, was to 
promote the Swedish commerce ; a plan of 
pe ge puare - i one 

sanguine hopes. importation 
Swedish iron being allowed, he says, “‘ in 
Chili, is will thus find its way to Peru, and 
all over the continent of South America; 


$ 





of success in this first attempt that he was on 
his way to India ; but un he did 
not live to reach his destination. He disco- 
yered in the South Sea a numerous group of 
islands, the t of which he called Os. 





METEORIC STONE. 

St. Petersburg, 15th September. 

A meteoric stone, Ibs. fell 
from the air a violent thunder storm, 
at six o’clock in the evening, on the 12th of 
July, in the -of Listen, in the circle of 


and the government of Witebsk. 

it a foot and a half in the ground. 

whence it was dug up by the peasants, and 

has been y Dr. Eich- 

fer. The erial Academy of Sciences 
it, specific 


Device ot 
the stone to be 3-718. In the aire welgh. 
ed 6 oz. 5. dr. 50 gr.* and lost in water, of 


* to be some omission here ; 
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ee weeorke reece Tie SyReaeEnneReNeY mc y- 
“tm papaied hae thee] 8 
| bic content of 


tary | d 


24; 
"| Tuesday 13” and Monday. 8. 


reeset combe, Jesus 








temperature of 13 
6 dr. 18, - in weight ; consequently the cu- 
—* this aerolite was 3°4 English 
cubic inches, if a cubic inch of water is taken 
at 253 gr. prmag wegen Sy vipesenaraery 
and the few pores that be. ived, 
its weight in the water, after it had been well 
ried, increased 68 gr. 2 pas 
needle was pretty quickly attracted, as we 
in su baciointel tn a tesllen] direntien, by 
all puints of its surface, but it did not at all 
attract iron filings. 





Mr. Ackerman’s MonthlyRepository speaks 
in the following terms of’ an r ae 
alarm, invented by a Mr. J. G. Colbert. 

PO instrument ie parenls. of the size 

general ranée of a timepiece, ex- 
cept that the late exhibits a semicircle 
marked with the degrees from 1 to 180. 
When the index is ; st nebares 
degree, or more, t of the at- 
joe gl gv ia Bin ‘nlicated, 
sets the lara motion, _ - gives 
notice of the proaching er. Hence 
it is obvious, that the principle of the ther- 
mometer yg to this instrument, 
which may be in any situation,” and 
is sold at prices varying from five to thirty 
guineas, ing to the plainness or ele- 
gance of the execution. All those who with 
to obtain fs onitie itio aon eoonrity against the 
dangers 0! , t, m ve an Oppor- 
tunity of inopecting this pon ra at Mr 
Ackerman’s.” 





LITERATURE& LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


OXFORD, Ocr. 14.° 

On the 7th, the Rev. Frodsham Hodson, 
D. D. Principal of Brasennose college, re- 
signed the Vice Chancellorship, the Rev 
George Wm. Hall, D.D. Master of Pem- 
broke college, was invested with that office 
with the usual formalities, and nominated 
his Pro-Vice-Chancellors, viz. : 

The Rev. Thomas. Lee, D. D. President 
of — college ; the Rev. Frodsham Hod- 
son, D. D. Farry aed Brasennose college ; 
the Rev. Richard yns, D. D. Master o' 
Balliol coll. ; the Rev. John Collier Jones, 
D. D. Rector of Exeter coll. 

opalgret a a 
pose o i racés co! 
grees, & the Sllowing days in the ensuing 
Term, Le a October'l0; Thurs- 
day, October 26 ; Tharsday, November 16, 
pn i Tuesday, December 5, 


October 10th, the first day of 


Michaelmas Term, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters oF ree: J. ictint. 
Queen’s College ; Rev. W. P - 
mund’s Hall; Rev Forbes Jewett, St 
John's College. 

Bacnecors or AntsioG. B , Req. 
and H. Heaven, Eaq. Exeter’ , Grand 








reg fe Tani ce, Fellows of that 
hae 


society : 


W, Sidney Walker, Horatio W 
Smith Bird, T. Pell Platt, H. 


CAMBRIDGE, Ocr. 6. 
i tlemen, Bachelors of 


were on the ig 


J. Hutton Fisher, 





a a - e ee Ocr. 13. 
lowing men Were on Tuesda 
last admitted to ) saree : { 

Master oF Arrs.—Stephen Croft, of 
Trinity college. ; 
Bacue.ors or Arts.—W. Evans, of 


Jesus co 
therine 


day, Nov. 


4 Woodthorpe 


Collett, of Ca. 


; J. N. Davidson, of Queen's 

coll. ; P. Legh and J. H. Manderville, of Trin. 

coll. ; Brooke Greville, of St. John’s eoll. 
There will be congregations on the fol- 

lowing days of the present term : 
Wednesda 


y, Ovt. 25, at eleven ; 
8, at eleven; Wed 


Wednes- 


nesday, Nov. 


29, at eleven; Saturday, Dec. 16, (end of 
term) at ten. 


FINE ARTS. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sir.—In consequence of reading a para- 
graph inserted in your Weekly Literary 

azette, under the head of Varieties, I ob- 
served the following. (See No. 191.) 

“* The busts of celebrated Italians, whick 


were latel 
that p 


_ | have hitherto adorned the Pantheon at Rome, 


y removed toa gallery propane? for 


ose in the Capitol, where it is in 


contemplation to form a museum of all the 
celebrated men that Italy has produced. The 
writer of an article inserted in the Allge- 


meine Zeit 


stro 


ngly censures the removal 


of the busts of Raphael, and of other distin- 
guished men who were buried in the church 
of the Rotunda (the Pantheon). It is, how- 
ever, extremely doubtful whether the mor- 
tal remains of Raphael were deposited in 
the ehurch: and, with the eaception of 


Carlo Maratta, it is pretty 


certain that none 


of the great men, whose busts have lately 
been remoyed, were buried there.” 


led in 


It ap to me, that you have been mis- 
the assertion you have made, “ that 


it is doubtful whether the mortal remains of 

Raphael were deposited. in the church :” and 

with the exception of Carlo Maratta,” §e. 
It is universally acknowledged, by the 


Romans them 


selves, that the mortal remains 


of Raphael only were deposited in the Ro 


tunda, and a¢ 


cngenee of Canis 


Marstta; 


under his bust is this distich, composed by 
Cardinal Bembo. 
“ Hie hic ext Raphadl, timuit quo sospite vinci. 
* Rerum Magna Parens, et moriente mori. 

It is thus elegantly rendered into Itaifan 
by Bellori— 

“* Questi 2 qnel Raffael, cui viva vinta. , 

«t Reser temo Natura, e morto estifts.’ 

The remains of Carlo Maratta lie depo- 
sited in the church of Santa Maria degli 


An 
the b 
vator Ky 


of. 
correapends with it. As 


i, built b Angelo, on the ruins of 
m Diowiatian. The tomb 


of Sal- 
Raphael’s 





tte. 
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tomb was erected at the expence of Carlo 
Maratta, I thought you might have made 
some confusion, misconcei the remains 
of Carlo Maratta to have been buried in the 
Pantheon, when Raphael’s alone were in- 
terred there. 

I certainly censure the removal of the 
busts of those distinguished characters, par- 
ticularly since the immortal Raphael was 
deposited there ; for it is sacril 


place can be better adapted for such a pur- 

than the Pantheon. It is an acknow- 
Tedged fact, that every artist who studied at 
Rome is ambitious of having his bust placed 
in that superb temple. Canova is with 
the happiness he is sure to enjoy in that 


What apity, that England should he defi- 
cient in sueh public institutions, where emu- 
lation is excited, and merit handed down to 
posterity! Excuse the liberty I have taken, 
and believe me your constant ae 7 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONNET, 

Yo Ismael Fitsadam, the Sailor-Poet, author of 
the “ Harp of the Desert,” &¢. 

Bard of the inelement and unfertile deep ! 

Whose lone harp, cradled on the. rushing 


wave, 
Wy see to the loud storm and battle 
ve, 
Sounding irregular, as the surges sweep, 


Its native sea-notes to the shock, or sleep 
Of conscious waters—all unheard, too, save 





cave, 


Hearkening to wonder! Bard, foredoom'd. to 
weep 


Thy very ngme, proscribed and desolate man! 
Bears aminous impress of thy destiny.— 
Like the first Ismael, an unnatural ban 
Has to the desert driven thy muse and thee; 
But vain, alas! her supplicating cry, 
Worse than the Hebrew, thou art left to die! 





VAUCLUSE. 


Tall rocks begirt the lovel: valley round, 
Like barriers guarding its Kren loneliness Fy 
Clouds rested on their summits, and their sides 
Darken'd with aged woods, where ivy twined 
And green moss grew unconscious of the sun: 
R in —_ from a gloomy cave, 
Black the welling place of Death and Night, 
An angry river came ; at first it-traced. 
Its course in 
With echoes.to its hoarse and sullen roar ; 
But when it reach’d the peaceful valley, then, 
Wwoman’s smile soothing wild’ away, 
The sunlight fell‘upon its troubled a 
Cunen waters, like a curbed steed, 
hafed and foamed angri but softly flowed,, 
A bright unbroken prs fd the kiss 
Of the fair children of its fragrant banks, 
And close beside uprose the tree whose form: 
Had once been bea 
hehe ume the ayer 2 ee 
o's trophy 's reward 
The-faded laurel. —. 
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itself to |, 
his bust from his deposit: and no} 


uty’s refage—sacred shade!* || 


- Vaucluse! thau hast a melancholy charm, 

A sweet remembrance of departed time, 

When love awoke the lyre from its long sleep, 
Unbound the golden wings of poetry, 
And in thy gro the graceful Petrarch sought 
A shelter his soul might wander free, 
Dwelling onjtender thoughts and minstrel dreams, 
All that the bard can feel in solitude. 

Thy name is in his songs, and it will be 
‘Remembered, when thy woods: shall wave no 
more. 





|The bee, when varying flowérs-are nigh, 
On many a sweet will careless dwell ; 
Just sips their dew, and then will fly 
_ to its own fragrant cell! :— 
us tho’ my heart, by ‘led, 
A wanderer for a while may 
Yet: soon whence it fied, 
It comes more fondly baek:to thee. é 


“< Yesterday the Lord Bishop of Lincoln (late 
Bishop of this see) preached his farewell sermon 
at our Cathedral, from Corinth. xv. last verse. 
—‘'Be ye stedfast, immoveable,’ &c.—Eseter 
Paper, Oct. 1, 1820.” 
EPIGRAM. 

Not what I do, but what I'say, 

My brethren-should be noted, 


s¢ Be i é "eA I pray, 
move-off promoted. 





el 
But good, my Lord, this version looks 
tae frienda, aha books, 
ay; nay, my fri ut up your 
"iins io the tone Translation. 


JUVENIS. 





' RETORT CoURTEQUS,—Oct: 14; 1820.. 

“* How will your ‘friends-at court,” quoth Hal to 
Bob, 

Chuekling at ministers’: supposed perdu ; 

“ How will your friends» get. through this dirty 
‘ob p 

" 1 think,” quoth Bob, for that they'll send 


Sor you.” 
DOT-AND-GO-ONE. 





Theodore Kérner's Prayer: during the. Battle, 


‘surrounds me ‘the: roaring of battle; 
Awefal's the destruction: of raging metal 
of fate, I pray. to thee, 
4 thou guide me! 
Pather, thou guide me! 


5) 


thunder. 

» Thou. fountain, of bliss,, 
“Father, thou. bless, me! 
| eee ed me}: 
Jo thine: owm bandsd tow lay any: fate, 
Father, Tpeieeaiest 
Pather, I'praise thee? 





{We do not contend for ambition; obLard' 
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What's sacred to all, we defend with our swords; 
Thus victorious, or dying I praise thee, 
God, to thee I commend me! 
God to thee I commend me! 

When pale: death now soon shall 
brow ; 

When of: opened veins for my country shall’ 


To thee, oh God! Obetlience I yow, 
Father, thou bless me now! 






sit om my" 





On secing the statues of Hercules and Hygtia over 
the entrance of a Quack’s house, 
The — has stack Health and Strength o'er 
is door, 

As, in semblance, he'd say, “Come, and sicken, 
no more!” 

But in sooth, *twould be construed much more 
to my mind, 

ad a7 os enter here, you must’ leave these 

| ind |” 





4 lame Reason. 

A brawny carter pass’d me on a beast 

That seem’d to promise dogs an early feast ; 

I saw with pity the poor tottering jade 
Thump’d into motion all but 3 

And epee ‘how a limping founder’d hack 
Could stir with so much “‘ dead. weight” on his 
back, 
I spoke my doubts of “ ’th’ither woa’s’’ rer: i 
He answer’d straight with all his tribe- 
puri 

And bid <4 my abandon— 

“* The brute must go,—he ha’n't a leg te stand 


on!” 





SONNET. 
“ Pit lune gia quand! i fect? l inab sonne;; 
Che del futuro mé squarcie'l velame.”” 
Whilst on the couch of paiti and sorrow Iaid;. 
Mourning the past, that ne’er can be ‘d,. 
I cast my eyes toward the o shade 
Of future years—and'start, at once, appall’d. 
There shadows ‘direful, and-dim s appear 
Emerging slowly from the $ 
Disease, and remorse, love, hate, and fear 
Are seen to drag their victim to the tomb, 


The blighted buds of youth that-promsis'd’ fait 
Scath'd by the light’aing.and the blasts of life,” 
Bright hopes and fond desires lieseatter’d there, 


The mock and scorn of all these forms of strife. 


Thus, in the soul’s dark twilight, 1 behold: 
That deadly vale, by many :a dream foretold. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE DUKE. OF BORDEAUX: 
The -Lirth of this:important child has given 
animation to France! Asis usoal ‘in 





that country,: charities; iMuminations; dra- 


mas, poems, medals;: com }) and‘ofy 
ferings of ‘every kind; re creme mite 


morate the event. Asa partial sketeh frony 
this picture of nationalnanners;: we annex 
a specimen of sone of the poetical effusions. 
The three following allude to the of 


| 24 cannons, : which was: the: 


forthe birth of. a:doy. 
Proclame, airain bruyant, les transports dé la 
Un beau lis, en tombant, nous lassait un bouton; - 
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Une nuit de donleur nous légua lespérance, 
Une nuit de bonheur nous présente un BourBon. 


Le réveil d'un royaliste crédule, impromptu. 
Néja douze bons coups, m’écriai-je i l’anrore! 
Ecoutons. . écoutons, .Je canon tire encore !.. 
C'est un prince, grand Dieu! . . Cette fois, je le 


Je ne veux désormais plus croire aux vendredis. 


Grande peur, grande joie, impromptu écrit sous 
la dictée d’une piece de vingt-quatre 

Le canon! comptons bien. ‘ Un—qu’on fasse 
silence. 

Deuve—chut! trois—dix encore et Dieu sauve la 
France! 

Quatre—uh, grand Dieu !. cing., sis—comme le 
coeur nous bat ! 

Sept—consvle-nous. . huit—de l’horrible attentat. 

Neuf..D’an bon peuple—dizx—exance la pritre! 

Onze—du plus beau_jour fais briller la lumiére ! 

Doutse—quel effroi! treize!..d France! ]’en- 
tends-tu ? 

L’enfer nous prit Berri, le ciel nous 1’a rendu. 


The next verse is from a piece, by M. De- 
sangiers, entitled La France Conselée. 
Gloire, amour au prince chéri, 
Qui vient de nous rendre Berri ! 
Bienfaisante m¢étamorphose ! 
Le ciel a repris son azur ; 
Le jour est plus beau, I’air plus pur, 
Le cyprés fait place.d la rose. 
De pourpre et de lis revétu, 
Un enfant sourit & la France, 
Et les pleurs d’un peuple abattu 
Sont essuyés par l’innocence, 
Gloire, amour, etc. 
The subjoined specimen is also pretty—it 
belongs to a poem by a M. Théaulon. 
Viens 6 mon luth, ct que ce jour célébre 
T’arrache enfin au silence, a l’oubli. 
Népouille-toi de ce voile funebre 
Ou ma douleur t’avait enseveli. 
Que notre deuil se pare d’espérance ! 
ans l'avenir, pour nous, rien n’est perdu, 
Chantons encore les Bourbons et la at oe 
Berri nous est rendu!!! 
‘The journals, and other periodicals, are 
fied wit tributes of this kind. Among the 
medals atruck on the occasion are these ;— 


1. Frange ing the young prince to 
Beculapies.-that his health hey Be prenerved 
and his life prolonged : Minerva covers him 
with her shield“ The legend “ Le Prince 
cst née, noe taeue sont exauces.”” On the 

‘reverse, the portraits of the Duke and 
Duchess of Berri, surrounded by a wreath of 
immortality. 

2. The of the young rince, with his 
names, titles, and date of his birth. The 
Teverse, an anchor s he drat apy lily, 
plant rises majestically on eft : nd, 
“* Present du Ciel.” ~ 

3. Heads of the father and mother. Re- 
verse, the infant in his cradle, strangling, 


like the Hercules, a horrible serpent 
with hand. The surrounding motto, 
“ Fata Vinus.” 

4. Heads as in the fi , but the re- 
verse has, instead ef the » an-emblem of 


him, a new-blown lily at the foot of the 
throne, both protected by the Egide of the 
tutelary Genius of France. The legend is, 
“ Vivez pour le servir, mourez pour le dé- 
Sendre.” 





5. France filled with love presents a new 
born infant at the altar—the legend is very 
appropriate and affecting —“ Zu Carolus 
Matri, nobie Henricus.” 

At 11 o’clock, on the 29th Sept. the an- 
nexcd brief petition was presented to Mon- 
sieur.— ‘ Monseigneur, ma femme est ac- 
couchée cette nuit 2 la meme heure que ma- 
dame la duchesss de Berri. _ Nous sommes 
bien pauvres! ”? —The immediate reply was 
a present of 1200 francs. 

The following anecdote is also worthy of 
preservation : ‘ 

It was still dark when the order was given 
to notify the auspicious birth of the young 
prince to the inhabitants of the capital. It 
was observed to the Duc de Richelieu, that 
it might perhaps be bettér to wait for the 
break of day to fire the cannon; to which 
he replied—“ For news so glorious, it is 
break of day at all hours.” 

A divertissement, entitled ‘‘ Dames de 
Bordeaux,” has been produced on the oc- 
casion at the Theatre des Variétés. It con- 
sists chiefly of complimentary verses of the 
Dames of the Halle, on presenting a cradle 
to the Duchess de ‘Berri, and was of course 
loudly applauded. At the Porte St. Martin 
a similar piece, called “‘ Paris, le 29 Sep- 
tembre 1820,” has been got up. 


THE DRAMA. 


Covent Garven. Cymbeline—On Wed- 
nesday the play of Cymbeline was revived 
at this theatre; and although Charles Kemble 
and Macready were, for the first time, the 
Leon Posthumus and fachimo; yea, 
and though Farley was the Cloten, and we 
verily believe, one Mr. Norris the Doctor 
Cornélius, it seemeth that but for its allu- 
sions to the politics of the day, this drama 
would not have been ravished from its 
meritorious quietude. It is not for us to 
maintain that Mr. Brougham’s quoting is 
not a sufficient reason for Mr. Harris’s act- 
ing ; since they are both excellent managers, 
and know very well what they are about. 
But we do with great humility conceive, that 
it is a dangerous and foolish thing in the 
director of a place of entertainment, to de- 
viate “so mainly from ‘the purpose of 
playing, (whose-end both at the first and 
now, was and is, to hold as ’twere the mir- 
ror up-to nature ; to show Virtue her own 
feature, Scorn her own image,” &c.), as to 
take any hint from the present exhibition in 
another house, under the notion of thereby 
pleasing the public. In sober truth, it is an 
unbecoming thing to seek for occasion to in- 
troduce uabbles into the theatre ; and 
we are surp that Covent Garden, hither- 
to su free from ij i — have 
fallen into the i practice. ere is 
nothing in SS itself to induce its re- 
vival. The tiful passages, which are 
probably Shakspeare’s, and the lovely sim- 
plicity of feminine character in Imogen, are 
only delectable in the closet, and the drama 
must for ever remain one ineffective in re- 
presentation. The plot, or rather implica- 
tion of several plots, is artificial ; the deve- 
lopement of character bizarre and imperfect ; 
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the manners and sentiments unsuited to the 
era to which the story belongs ; the incidents 
improbable ; the mass of the dialogue below 
the level of poetry ; and even where poeti- 
cal (as in the beginning and end of Iachimu’s 
soliloquy in the bed room of Imogen) marred 
for delivery by the circumstances in which 
the actor is placed. Accordingly the play 
went off very heavily, and as it was merely 
meant to catch the effervescence of the mo- 
ment, no pains were taken to produce ap- 
‘a riate scenery and decorations. The 
andscapes presented the old exotic-covered 
canvas, whereon flowers flourished unknown 

to Britain for a thousand years posterior to 
the date of Cymbeline; and the worthy 
king’s wife, daughter, and courtiers, were 
dressed respectively in glossy play-house 
satin, Glasgow muslin, and bespangled em- 
broidery! Cloten’s serenaders were wrapt 
in the dominos of the maskers in Romeo 
and Juliet, and every thing belonging to 
these Britons of the age of Augustus Cesar, 
betrayed but tvo plainly, that the ground 
upon which Cymbeline was brought forward 
at this period was one beneath the credit 
of a respectable theatre to’ proceed upon. 
Dull as it was, we have very little to say 
about the performances. The wager scene 
was skilfully managed, by Messrs. Kemble 
and eaves and the scene in which the 
virtue of Imogen is assayed, admirably done 
by the latter. Still more spirited was that 
where Jachimo convinces Posthumns of his 
wife’s infidelity : and we may add as its equal, 
those parts of the tedious winding up, in 
which Posthumus is driven to despair by 

the confession cf the Italian. At no other 

time was the slightest sensation excited in the 

auditory, save indeed when passages occurred 
calculated to turn a spot devoted to elegant 

amusement, into a bear-garden and factious 

arena. Itis but doing justice to the good 
sense of the people, however, to state, that 
even here the majority evinced no disposition 
to enter into the folly, though the recogniz- 
ing plaudits were loud and tumultuous when, 
among others, the following passages were 
spoken. When in proof of Imogen’s adul- 
tery, the bracelet given to her is produced, 
Philario says— 

It may be probable she lost it; or 

Who knows if one of her women, being cor- 


rupted, 

Hath stolen it from her. 

Again, Pisanio, alluding to his master’s 
suspicions, exclaims— 
What false Italian, 
(As'poisonous tongued as handed) has prevailed 
On thy too ready hearing? ‘Disloyal! no, 
She’s punished for her truth, &c. 

And again, the noble picture of slander— 
No, tis Slander, 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword, whose 

to 











Oueusinhihe wormsof Nile, whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world. 
Kings, queens, and states, 
Maids, matrons, nay the secrets of the grave, 
This viperous Slander enters. 

These, and a few similar passages, were 
seized by a number of the audience and: 
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‘loudly cheered; thus the design in getting 


up the play could not be said to fail altoge- 
ther, but we do not think it will enrich the 
treasury. Posthumus’ speech, in which the 
the renowned phrase, ‘‘as chaste as unsunned 
snow” occurs, was omitted. The sweet glee, 
Hark, hark, the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
was encored: and we have but to sum up, 
by noticing that Miss Foote was a pretty 
Imogen, both as girl and boy, though in 
trying to be interesting or pathetic, she some- 
times looked as if (according to the saying) 
she could not help it ; Farley a thorough but 
a modern Cloten ; and Abbott a good blunt 
Polydore. The other performers liad no’ 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves. 





Astley’s amphitheatre concluded its amus- 
ing diversions on Wednesday, till Easter 
Monday bids it open its doors again to holiday 
revellers. 


The Adelphi Theatre has recently renewed 
its operations, but we have not yet had time 
to enable ourselves to report upon them. 


The Olympic is about to open with a 
company comprehending several of our best 
comedians ; Munden, Dowton, Wrench, and 
others. 


And last, not /east, in theatrical chit-chat, 
the Little Theatre, Haymarket, closed on 
Saturday. The farewell address alluded to 
the formation of an Jndependent House and 
Company ; the secret of which allusion we 
believe is, that a number of the most eminent 

rformers of the time project the estab- 
ishment, at the new theatre, when built, 
of a dramatic concern something on the 
footing of such matters in Paris, in which 
they shall themselves be the proprietors, 
managers, and principal supports in the wa’ 
of acting. In short, that company 8 
be a joint stock company, and have and per- 
form stock pieces ; and controul by an elec- 
tive executive, and share profits (if any,) and 
provide for the sick and superannuated, out 
of whatever overflowing fund overflowing 
houses enable them to realize. So whispers 
Tumour ; and it is easy to forsee, that such 
an event (the patentees will call it a conspi- 

) will have a prodigious influertce on our 
national stage. 








VARIETIES. 


On the 7th October, at the palace of 
the French Institute, were distributed the 
es decreed by the Royal Academy of 
ine Arts, for painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, engravin, and musical composition. 
The young gentlemen who obtained the 
h st honours, will, according to the re- 
ons, be pensioned by the King for five 
years in Italy or in Paris. Their names are 
Contant, Jacquot, Villani, Lorichon, and 
Leborne, éléves respectively of Le Gros, 
Bosio, Percier, Forster, and Cherubini. 
Curious circumstance—On Wednesday, 
the 27th ult. the wife of a butcher, named 
ncer, residing at Gale, near Hawes, 
ensleydale, Yorkshire, while paring some 





boiled potatoes for dinner, cut off a part of) 
one and ate it ; when she discovered a small 
black spot on the remaining part: and on 
her applying her knife to take it out, she 
found mae pine hollowed in the middle, 
and a lizard nearly four inches long cunceal- 
ed in it, but without any apparent orifice by 
which it could have introduced itself. The 
circumstance was not much noticed at the 
time, but in about two hours she became 
alarmingly ill, with all the usual — of 
being poisoned ; and continued so till about 
ten o’clock at night, when (having previous] 
taken an emetic) she gradually eine | 
and is now perfectly well. ProvincialPaper. 

The skin of the elephant, which died some 
time ago at the Jardin du Roi in Paris, has 
been stuffed and deposited in the Cabinet of 
Natural History. It affords a perfect repre- 
sentation of the animal. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


The prolific author of Waverley, whose 
fecund genius seems to be as inexhaustible 
as it is extraordinary, has announced another 
romance, the title of which is ‘‘ KEnNn1L- 
wortH.” From this name we presume that it 
will resemble Ivanhoe more than any of the 
other productions of the same pen ; and from 
the circumstance having a we expect 
that we may look for its completion soon after 
Christmas. 

The title of Lord Byron’s forthcoming tra- 
edy is, we hear, “ The Doge of Venice.” 
Ve have before mentioned that it is to be 

published, not acted. 

We hear of. no other very remarkable 
works on the anvil. Belzoni seems to be 
retarded, like every thing else, till the public 
mind is more suited to rational objects. The 
account of the rebellion of 1745 is also de- 
layed; the Fudge Family in Italy stands in 
need of a new annunciation, to induce us to 
believe that it will ever appear ; and in short, 
(Heaven mend us the while) the labours of 
- > ; are - where apa a4 

ill the urs 0 engrossing politi 

press will admit “ a rival near the throne.” 

Contents of the Journal des Savans for Sep- 
tember. 


Art. I. Histoire Litteraire de la - France, 
Tome XV. suite du 12 Siecle. Reviewed by 
M. Raynouard. 

Art. II. Remusat, Histoire de la Ville de 
Khotan.—M. Silvestre de Sacy. 

Art. III. Martin Fernandez de Navarette, 
Vida de M. Cervantes Saavedra, &c. *—M. 
Raynouard, 


* I conclude this article, says M. Raynouard, 
with two remarkable circumstances. 

Madrid Seville Lucerne, Toledo, Esquivias, 
Alcazar de San Juan y prey ty pretended 
to the honor of having been i 
of Cervantes. It is now acknowledged, that 
he was born of a noble family at Alcala de 
Henares, Oct. 9th 1547. This claim of seven 
cities to the birth of Cervantes, offers a sin- 
gular conformity with Homer, whom seven 
cities likewise . Another circumstance 
which ! think it right to place by the side of 
the former is, that Cervantes Shakespeare 
died on the same day. 
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Art. IV: Karaiisin, History of “Russia. 
(Grench translation.) —M. Daunou. 
Art. V. Grosier, De la Chine.—M. Re- 


musat, 
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OCTOBER, 1820. 
Thursday, 12 —'Thermometer from 35 to 52. 
Barometer from 30, 20 to 30, 23. 
Wind N. $.—Generally clear. 
Friday, 13 — Thermometer from 26 to 52. 
Barometer from 30, 18 to 30, 04, 
Wind N. and N, W. §.—Generally cloudy ; 
rain in the morning. 
Saturday, 14—Thermometer from 41 to 54, 
Barometer from 29, 96 to 29, 50. 
Wind E. 4, and S. E. 3 and 4—Generally 
cloudy, with rain at times in the afternoon. 
Rain fallen ,025 of an inch. 
Sunday, 15—Thermometer from 52 to 64. 
Barometer from 29, 11 to 29, 29. 
Wind S. W. and S. b. W. 3 and 4.—Cloudy 
and showery till noon, the rest of the day ge- 
nerally clear 
Rain fallen ,225 of an inch, 
Monday, 16 —Thermometer from 41 to 52. 
Barometer from 30, 35 to 30, 31. 
Wind S. W. 1, 3 and 5.—Cloudy, and show- 


ery. 
Rain fallen ,1 of an inch. 
Tuesday, 17 —Thermometer from 42 to 59. 
Barometer from ‘29, 00 to 29, 13. 
Wind S. W. 3.—Clouds generally passing; 
showers in the morning. ; 
Rain fallen ,125 of an inch. 
Wednesday, 18—Thermometer from 36 to 56. 
Barometer from 29,15 to 29, 25. 

Wind W. 4, N. W, $ and. S, W. 1.—Alfter- 

nate sunshine and showers throughout the day. 
Rain fallen ,05 ofaninch. .. 

On Monday the 23rd at 17,minutes, 40 se- 
conds after 11 o’clock, the Ist Satellite of Jupiter 
will emerge from an eclipse. 

On Sunday the 29th, at 26 minutes, 20 se- 
conds after 9, the 4th Satellite of Jupiter wilt 
immerge into his shadow, and will emerge at 
at 43 minutes, 46 seconds after 12. 

Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. : 

We do not think R. R.'s poem written with suffe- 
cient care for insertion. L, ; 
We feel obliged by the lett# signed “ One of the 
Trade.” . In reply to which we have to, state, 
that the Literary G,4ette is invariably published 

before eight o'clocron Saturday morning. When- 
ever new publications appear to be of importance 
enough, we give an analysis of them ;. in other 
cases merely an opinion and extracts. It would 

ire a Daily sheet to give an analysis of all. 

djs Lary Ras Gitaialy taken up a hasty 
opinion: we have been exceedingly careful that 
ee Oe eee ee ee _— 

Very few good novels appear, we hardly think 
De nchein Such as merit it are reviewed 
in due course for the gratificatian of such of our 
readers as take delight in that species of com- 


*,* Continuation of the Essay on the Clergy in 
our next, Also an interesting paper on the impor- 
tant subject of Insanity; No, 1, of Letters from 
Paris, and several communications from friends. 

Errata in our last Noumber. 
Page 671. col. 2.1.13, for Kernirsnewerf's read 
Kermer’s newest. 
Page 672. col.2. 1.15, for Bibliomaniae read 
Bibliomaniac. 
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Ricctionew Aovertisements, 
with Literature and the Arts. 


JNEW-INVENTED MEDALLION WAFERS. 
Mesers. J. and H. THOMPSON, No. 1, Welling- 
ton Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, beg leave respect- 

to inform thie Nobility aud Gentry, that they have 
rai new species of WAFERS, of a very 
They possess all the 
of wax, 
security 
of a wafer. arene T. have on sale a ence nr 
ber’ of devices, which, being vari on 
groduds of differetst tints, exhibit the delicacy and taste 
of this novel invention to perfection. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. | 











of-Education for England. Quarterly List of new Pub- 
fications, Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. 


Edinburgh; and Rees, Orme, and 
Brown, London. Of whom may be had, all the preced- 
ing Numbers. - 





‘ptinted: on foolscap Syo, price 5s. boards, 
s WREATH, # Collection of Poems, | 9 
om various Subjects. By J. L. STEVENS. 


al 


‘That’s a’ the learning J desire ; 
The th ange yd an ire 
At ee ts 





Tivon-cew ¥ BOOK of GEOFFREY ORAY- 
; oy vol. 2, ee AL 


Byte me othr, rin ; with the above, 
KNICKERBOCKER’ iY of NEW YORK, 
from the of: th World to the end of the 


beginning of, 
qh oar Bye: Idee Also; Sketch Book, vol. 1, 


cei 





‘Antiquities. 
Sana agate Bin See tempentel ot : 61. 6s, 
rPHE HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of the 


SEE and CATHEDRAL CHURCH of LICH- 
FIBLD ;’ iflustrated by a‘ Series of 16° Engiavings of 
Views, Elevations, Plans, and Architectural Details of 
ahe Architectute ef that Charch; with Biographical 
Anecdotes of the Bishops of Lichfield and Coventry. By 
JOHN BRITTON, F.S.A. Publistied by Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Patertioster Row ; 


| Taylor, 59, High Holborn; and -the Author, Burton 
+ } Cottage, Tavistock Square. 


Of whoni may: be hai, by 
the same author, 


1. The HISTORY, &c. of SALISBURY CATHE- 
DRAL, with 31 plates, 31, 3s, medium 4to. ; 51. 5s, imp. 
4to.; crown folio, 8/,; royal folio, 111. bds. 

2. THE HISTORY, &c. of NORWICH CATHEDRAL, 
With 24 plates,’ 2/..10s. medium 4to.; 4i.4s.-imp. 4to. ; 
61. 10s. crown folio; 8l. 16s.’ royal folios 

3. The HISTORY, &c, of WINCHESTER CATHE- 
DRAL, with 30 plaves, 31. 3¢, meditim Ato, ; St. 5x. imp. 
to. ; 81: crown folia ; 111. royal fotio. 

4. The HISTORY” and'ANTIQUITIES of the ME- 
TROPOLITICAL CHURCH of YORK, with 35 engrav- 
joge pePees tor + 0: tartnps Sas 101. crown 

12s. royal folio, 

*F ak HISTORICAL ESSAY on -REDCLIFFE 


CHURCH, BRISTOL, with 12 nya ee 
price’ Hi} mbeditiin 406, 11 4e. 5” ma 4 Mee ik Lisi 6a 


6. The ARCH ARCHITECTURAL ANTI UITIES of GREAT 
BRITAIN, in 4 vols. medium 4to, 


Peale a te pion! Tis, Hehe widdiudh' dro. ban. 


ci ad OC Slime wakes 1h 43. miédiim 


Greek, | to! +’ ail 24. daw.’ 40b. 


Cot | “Nad Literal TWonslalion of Homih's Wiad. 





Itt two volumes) Oto. ptice' Il. 4a. béardé. 

TH ILIAD of’ HOMER, ' into 

English Prose, ao liternlly-as the different idioms 
of the Greek and English yey sens with 
E Notes. Graduate of th vers: 
srUerabd: “Phntea ie: and’ W. B: Whittaker, I 
Ave Matia-lane, London; arid Munday and Slatter, 
 Gilasbatti's Highiadcontiieed to Bp. 
In four vols, 80. price Il. 12s. boards" the séventh eiii- 


tion, corrected, of 
os HISTORY - of mettre ae the 
by OLED abt ee comeuni Contiane 








tha page Bek ne yee LL. D. a a F.C. 

ae 0s Ocridpas, 4). ose Seatcherd and! 
3 J, ] r . . 

J, Cuthet’ } Cadell 
Bars 5 noe yaad. Co; G. ahit-WB. p. 
. : F. Asbettie? tin’; 
» sh i; i E Bdwaran” ‘ve'nad, 
* do HISTORY of ROME} ‘2 vot. 'Sv6. 
. ty es Thiesaine kinidged, 12me; price 3. 6d. 


-  GOLDSMITH's HISTORY. of’ GREECE) 2 vols. 
meee gay The same abridged, -12mo.. price 


" comer HiSToRY of ENGLAND, abridged, 
ie, peice 
me (Quito A Chapt ‘Genéa- 
Sivettith, te.” BY A: 


} logical Tables .of the British” 





he end of the 20th Volume... 


[ Jamieson, 12mo. price 5s. bound., 


gh Tate See as au 





Ta a few days will be published, 
Tn one vol. 8vo. with six highly finished engravings, 
A SYNOPSIS of the DISEASES of the 

EYE, and their Treatment. To which are pre- 
ro - a short Anatomical Description, and a Sketch of 
the Physiology of that Organ. By BENJAMIN TRA. 
VERS, F.R.S. Surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London, Of whom may be had; by the same author, 
An INQUIRY, into the PROCESS of NATURE in 
Repairing INJURIES of the INTESTINES, illustrating 
the Treatment of Penetrating Wounds and —— 
“Hernia, in 8vo, with plates, price 15s. bds 
A 


iso, 
SURGICAL ESSAYS. By Astley Cooper, F. RB. 8, 
Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, and Benjamin Travers, 


.F.R,S. Part I. the 3d. editioh, and Part II. the ga 


edition, price 10s. 6d. each. 


‘The 24. edition, in 4 vols. 12mo. price 12. 8s. bds. 
"PALES of the HEART. By Mrs. OPIE. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown, London. Of whem may be’ had, by the same 
Author, 
1, NEW TALES, 4 vols. 12mo. 11. &. boards. 
2. FATHER and DAUGHTER, }2mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 
3. TALES of REAL LIFE, in 3 vols. 18s. boards. 
4. SIMPLE TALES, 4 vols. 12mo. 11. 1s. boards. 
5. TEMPER; or, Domestic Scenes, 3 vols. 11. le, 
_ & VAL NTINE’s EVE, 3 vols. 12mo. Ii. Is, 
7. POEMS, foolscap 8vo. 6s. boatds. 


In crown 8vo. illustrated with plates, price 7s. plain, or or 
12s. colo 

AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
CONCHOLOGY, describing the Orders, Genera, 

and Species of Shells; their most prominent Character 

isties, and meual mode of Classification. With Obser- 

vations on the Nature and Properties of the Animals; 

and Directions for Preserving, and 

Shel. By CHARLES WODARCH. Published by 

Horst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternoster 
Bow j and'J. Mawe, 149, Strand. 


On Monday, the 234 of October will be published, 
to.an “ UN-SENTIMENTAL 
ofa CRITIC; iene Ee 
Strictures on ev 
pe eagirg se of Pope. “By ONE of the-FA- 
MILY.” | 
« Nature” is’ critical term, which the Family of thé 
Bowles’s have been explaining for two thousand years! ! 











And which the Fudge Family of the mole-eyed Critiep 
have been for so long shutting theirs on, though it is as 
Plain‘as thé sun at noon-day ! !---By one of the Family” 
of the Bowles's. 

Séld by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
and Baldwin, Cradeck, and Joy,’ Paternoster Row;' 
Colburn, and Co. Conduit Street ; and J. Warren, Old 
Bond Street. Where may be had, 

The INVARIABLE PRINCIPLES of POETRY, in 
Answer to Thomas Campbell, Esq. on the 
Character ef Pope. By the Reverend W. L. Bowles 
Price 2s. 6d. 

On the Ist of November will be published, 





Eggo yr wet bet hl gp and Pic- 


henna es 
tMivtrations, by Sir 2 as Bart. 1 
SWISS SCENERY, frott' Drawings’ by! Majot 
Durn.. Part XU, amd lant.’ 
Fintan PARIS, frony Drawings by Captain Batty. 
‘Part V 
viEwi f MOUNT CENIS, et <tr on Stone Trim 
Major Cotkburt. 4V. 
ny AW COSTUME, engtitved Oty Stone M61" Drew- 
rt Pinelti; by C. Huthmdndel, Part 1V. and lasts 
PARISIAN COSTUME, ‘drawn and engraved on 
Stone, by J.J. Chalon. 


ee 
London: Printed for the Proprietors, by W. POPLE, 
Lane: Published every Saturday, 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 
(Exeter Change) Strand, where Cotd munications, 
paid) are requested’to be addressed to the Editor. 
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